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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE General Election was a complete surprise and a pro- 
found disappointment to two of the three Parties engaged 
in it. Of that there is no room for doubt, 

— as their respective spokesmen had rashly 
committed themselves to positive and precise 
prophecies of their impending triumphs. These were not 
mere bluff, but undoubtedly represented their carefully 
considered opinion founded on the information of their 
General Staffs and Intelligence Departments. According 
to the Conservative estimate the Baldwin Government 
would receive an effective vote of confidence which, if less 
sensational than the victory of 1924, would be adequate for 
all practical purposes, and enable Ministers to complete at 
leisure the beneficial tasks they had in hand. That Mr. 
Baldwin shared the optimism by which he was surrounded 
had been made clear by several public utterances, including 
an untoward prediction as to the exact majority he would 
command in the new Parliament, as also by his preoccupation 
with the problem of ‘“‘ Reconstructing” his Cabinet, which 
was admittedly in need of drastic renovation. Actually on 
polling day inspired paragraphs appeared in Ministerial 
journals designed to damp those who were expecting heroic 
measures by disclosing that at best there would be a re- 
shuffle of portfolios among “the old gang.” Mr. Baldwin 
prefers familiar furniture and dislikes change of personnel, and 
was doubtless arguing that, as the country was about to 
renew its confidence in his Cabinet as it was, there could 
be no need to displace colleagues who had no inclination in 
that direction. The Liberal Leader could not contain his 
contempt for the Fool’s Paradise in which official Conserva- 
tivism lived, and he proved to be right in his belief that the 
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popular pendulum was swinging against the Government. 
But Mr. Lloyd George was as much astray as Mr. Baldwin 
concerning the position of his own Party in the constituencies, 
and when the polls were declared was found to be inside 
another Fool’s Paradise of his own creation, comparable to 
that of the Conservative Party. He had been convinced 
that his “ raging, tearing ’’ propaganda had made a tremen- 
dous impression on the public, and that no small proportion 
of his 500 candidates would be found in the coming House of 
Commons, and that nothing could prevent him from being 
master of the situation. It would rest with him either to 
keep the Conservatives in office or to eject them as in 1924 
in favour of the Socialists—in either case on his own terms, 
which were Coalition with himself in the Government of 
which he would inevitably be the Dictator. 


Mr. Luoyp GrorGE’s versatile lieutenant, Mr. J. M. Keynes 
of The Nation and Atheneum, took the public into the 

Liberal Leader’s confidence by publishing in 
jo that journal a few days before the voting 

a tabulated list of the “100 seats” the 
Liberal Party were about to capture. These, added to 
the 46 seats they already held, would provide Mr. Lloyd 
George with a following of nearly 150, and proportionate 
bargaining power with other minority Parties. As an 
essay in “ unintelligent anticipation’’ Professor Keynes's 
gaffe is entitled to be remembered if on no other ground. 
Whether the Professor had infected his Leader or had caught 
it from the latter we shall never know. Mr. Lloyd George 
had been made happy by the resurrection of the Liberal 
Party in New Zealand, which he deemed an omen, and his 
own estimate of the 7,000,000 electors eagerly awaiting the 
chance of voting Liberal.* The Electorate, not for the first 


* In his famous interview with Mr. Ward Price, Mr. Lloyd George stated for 
the enlightenment of the Daily Mail: ‘‘ We [i.e. the Liberals] shall poll at least 
as many votes as the Conservatives.’ According to his estimate, *‘ 75 per cent, of 
21,600,000 may be expected to vote,” ot which the Conservatives would secure 
6,500,000, leaving 14,500,000 to be divided between Liberal and Labour,” and 
it was “difficult to see how the Socialists can hope to get more than 7,500,000” 
of these, ‘which would mean more than 7,000,000 for the Liberal Party—a number 
we confidently expect to obtain.” 
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time, proved to have totally different views from all these 
facile optimists with whom the wish was father to the 
thought. May 30th was a day of disaster for the Con- 
servatives and of humiliation for the Liberals, for which 
these Parties and their Leaders have none to thank but 
themselves. The following table will enable the reader to 
appreciate the extent of a convulsion that is likely to leave 
a permanent mark on British politics. At the Dissolution the 
old House of Commons was composed as follows: 


Conservatives .. za we .. 400 
Socialists m) Pi hs ~. 2 
Liberals a ae ms .. 46 
Others .. : 7 
The new House of Commons consists of 
Socialists vr aad es .. 289 
Conservatives .. oe a — 
Liberals a ak - ——— 
Others .. site a a = 6 


In other words, the Conservatives have lost 138 seats, the 
Liberals have gained a beggarly 12 seats, and the Socialists 
no fewer than 127. They are now appre- 
ciably the largest Party in the Commons, 
and, though not possessing an independent majority, it 
cannot be said that there is any “anti-Socialist ’’ majority, 
as too many Radicals are tarred with the Socialist brush and 
ready to follow the example of “‘ the jumping Jowitt.” An 
analysis of the electorate is more satisfactory in that it 
demonstrates that while the Socialists are the largest Party 


in Parliament, the Conservatives are the greatest in the 
country. 


Figures 


TotTaL Vorr. 


1924. 1929. 
Socialist - .- 5,538,131 8,419,494 
Conservative + 71,684,324 8,693,291 
Liberal ie .. 2,941,946 5,276,407 
Others os a 170,463 212,591 


Electors oe .. 20,653,741 28,828,890 
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These figures are borrowed from the Daily Telegraph (June 
15th), and “have been adjusted consequent upon Mr, 
Jowitt’s transference from the Liberal to the Socialist 
Party.” We have not, however, followed our contemporary 
in aggregating the Conservative and Liberal polls into an 
“anti-Socialist majority ” because for reasons frequently 
stated in these pages we distrust that classification. You 
cannot make Liberals vote Conservative, or Conservatives 
vote Liberal, in the name of “ anti-Socialism.”” Every effort 
to do so has so far failed. We regard Liberals—Little 
Englanders and Cobdenites—as every whit as bad as 
Socialists. Indeed, we would sooner vote for a Socialist 
who was a Protectionist and an Imperialist than for a 
Liberal who was a Free Trader and a parish pumpite. 


Wuat the older Parties have to “‘ put in their pipes and 
smoke” is the unpleasant fact that, although they commanded 
all the advantages of wealth and publicity, 
many of their strongholds have been attacked 
and carried by the Socialists, who can’t be over-flush of cash, 
and were supported by scarcely a single newspaper and by 
none of popular circulation. How, then, have nearly 300 
Socialist candidates succeeded in finding their way into 
the House of Commons where their Party were complete 
strangers until the other day? Nothing approaching such a 
phenomenon has hitherto been seen in any country, great 
or small, in either Hemisphere under any political system. 
Why has this blight fallen upon Great Britain? In what 
respect do we differ from other nations, some of whom have 
their Socialists, it is true, but in nothing like such numbers? 
This is the question for Liberals and Conservatives to answer 
—and if they can give a better answer than ours, which is 
Free Trade, we shall be glad to hear it. It may be true that 
our type of Socialist is less subversive and less violent than 
others, but he has much in common with them, and is, indeed, 
worse than some foreign Socialists, notably the Germans, in 
that he is internationalist and prides himself on rating the 
interests of other countries above those of his own. The 
disgraceful and disgusting book that a minor member of our 
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new Ministry has written, reviewed in last month’s National 
Review, under the appropriate title “On Muckraking,”’ is 
symptomatic of this disease that is rife among Socialists and 
Radicals, who are never so happy as when blackguarding the 
community to which they belong, unless it be when they are 
glorifying some other country that seeks to wipe us off the 
map. This is by far the most serious aspect of the political 
transformation of the past month—we exchange an inverte- 
brate Government of good intentions and amiable disposition, 
which meant well though it was not always successful in 
keeping the British end up in a competitive world, for a 
Government of inferior intentions with a keenly developed 
prejudice against the National and Imperial point of view, 
several of whose more influential members have compro- 
mising foreign associations that inspire them to perverse 
conclusions, whether dealing with our enemies or Allies of 
the Great War. No wonder there is excitement abroad— 
glee in Berlin and Moscow, which expect to wring any 
“concessions” they fancy from London, and corresponding 
gloom in France, Belgium, and Italy at the influence of 
England being thrown on the side of potential aggressors, in 
the name of Pacifism. As we have said, we believe ‘‘ Free 
Trade”? to supply the key to this enigma by producing 
the conditions in which Socialism flourishes, as explained in 
Sir Edmund Vestey’s forcible letter in our Correspondence 
Section. 


THE casualties among Ministers were less heavy than might 
have been expected in such a rout. The reason for their 
Casualt; relative immunity is that Mandarins whose 

ineptitude brings Parties to disaster have 
usually taken the precaution of ensconcing themselves in 
“safe seats”? that surmount landslides. More than one of 
Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues had displayed this degree of worldly 
wisdom, though they might have been better spared than 
some of those who fell among the 140. Birmingham, which 
had hitherto been an impregnable Unionist stronghold and 
through good report and ill report remained steadfast in the 
Imperial and National faith of Joseph Chamberlain, at last 
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wavered and surrendered 6 members to the enemy. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain came within an ace of losing his father’s 
old seat at West Birmingham—a contretemps that would 
never have occurred had he given more attention to the 
British League of Nations and less to Geneva and had seen 
to it that Safeguarding was not made a mockery of by 
“Free Traders”’ in the Cabinet. His half-brother, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, fared much better, although he also had been 
immersed in a Department, but then it was one that kept 
him in touch with public opinion and brought him into 
contact with all classes, while he has admittedly added 
cubits to his stature by his masterly handling of Local 
Government Reform—however heavy a burden this issue 
may have proved to many Conservative candidates. Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland, the Labour Minister, lost his Birming- 
ham seat by a narrow margin, but Mr. Amery held Spark- 
brook—one of the most Democratic constituencies in the 
Midlands—by nearly 3,000 votes. Mr. Amery has never 
allowed his constituents to suppose that he was sitting on 
the fence as ‘‘a Free Trade-Protectionist.” We could have 
saved another 40 seats had the “personal policy” of Mr. 
Amery been the official policy of our Party. One bright 
spot in Birmingham was the Unionist recapture of King’s 
Norton on Safeguarding, which the Labour candidate rashly 
threatened to repeal. This episode should serve as a warn- 
ing to Socialists, unless they are as unteachable as was the 
late Conservative Government. Other Ministers who lost 
seats were Sir Thomas Inskip the Attorney-General, Col. 
Headlam, Mr. H. G. Williams, Mr. Duff Cooper, and Si 
Vivian Henderson. That section of Conservatives known 
as the Y.M.C.A. fared so badly that some of them may 
realize that when electors are invited to choose between 
genuine Socialists and spurious semi-Socialists masquerading 
as “Conservatives,” they will not infrequently prefer the 
former. 


EVERYONE finds it ridiculously easy to be wise after every 
event, however unexpected. There is no cheaper form of 
sagacity and we have no intention of indulging in it. As 
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readers of our last number are aware, we confessed our 
inability to hazard any prediction as to the probable result 

of the General Election, beyond the safe 
Wisdom suggestion that the Conservative Party must 
~—" te lose seats and that Mr. Lloyd George’s anti- 

cipation that he would hold the balance of 
power in the new Parliament was more likely to be verified 
than Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s that the Socialists would 
command an independent working majority over Con- 
servatives and Liberals. We do, however, consider ourselves 
entitled to discuss the causes of the Conservative disaster 
with complete freedom and without incurring any imputa- 
tion of “disloyalty”? to Conservative principles, however 
frankly circumstances constrain us to deal with the principal 
personages involved in this affair. The single service that 
individual Conservatives (who have no private or particular 
axe to grind, grievance to avenge, or grudge to gratify) can 
render at this crisis in the fortunes of their Party is to pro- 
claim the truth as they see it, whether Front Bench Mandarins 
and Mugwumps or the Tapers and Tadpoles like it or not. 
Official Conservatism has been so immersed in “‘ the game” 
that it has seen practically nothing of it, and until the polls 
were declared Ministers and all who take their cue from 
them, whether Politicians or Pressmen, lived in a Fool’s 
Paradise. They regarded any Conservative as demented or 
“disgruntled ” who hinted at the possibility of the electorate 
judging the late Government differently from its own members 
who, after four years of Downing Street, had become so 
enveloped in self-complacency that their main preoccupation 
on the eve of their downfall was the posts they would respec- 
tively fill in a ‘“‘ reconstructed’? Cabinet—whether, for 
example, the Minister of Health would become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary 
of State for India; the Air Minister, Minister of Agriculture 
and vice versa, etc., etc. It was understood among insiders 
that the game of “ musical chairs”? would be confined to 
those already within the charmed circle, and that the out- 
siders permitted to join it would be very few and far between. 
It never dawned upon Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues that 
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“reconstruction ’’ might be removed from their control and 
played by their rivals. The shock was equal to the surprise. 


WE can now see that in common parlance Ministers “ asked 
for”? what they got by undermining the position of Con- 
oo servative candidates in industrial constitu- 
Paty 8 encies. These found their row increasingly 

difficult to hoe until at last it became 
impossible, and even strongholds in Birmingham and Liver- 
pool went by the board. In a word, British Industry was 
sacrificed to International Finance by the Baldwin Govern- 
ment as in the days of the Coalition. That is the true 
inwardness of the Conservative disaster on May 30th. 
Ministers never really recovered from the effect of their 
initial blunder in 1925—against which they received abun- 
dant warnings to which they were resolutely deaf—when 
they allowed the Treasury and the Bank of England, through 
the instrumentality of an ex-Conservative and ex-Liberal 
Politician, to rivet the pre-war and out-of-date Gold Standard 
like a mill-stone round our necks. Strategic blunders are 
rarely retrieved, and then only by genius. What makes this 
particular folly all the more unpardonable was that in a 
favourite political phrase Ministers had ‘‘ no mandate ”’ for 
a currency policy that had never been mentioned at the 
previous General Election, or discussed in Parliament; nor 
had this most difficult and abstruse problem of prodigious 
importance to every British producer been seriously con- 
sidered in the Cabinet. To-day, in their more candid 
moments, ex-Ministers are willing to acknowledge that it was 
“a mistake,” or ‘“‘ premature” as some prefer to call it. 
This calamitous decision had been fixed up on one of his 
furtive visits to New York by Mr. Montagu Norman, the 
Governor of the Bank of England—a fanatical ‘* worshipper 
of Par ”’—with Mr. Benjamin Strong, his opposite number in 
U.S.A. It was thrust upon the Cabinet by Mr. Winston 
Churchill with the acquiescence of the Prime Minister. 
Neither of them had ever attempted to appreciate what it 
involved. Though regarded with misgiving by knowledge 
able colleagues, it was presented to the House of Commons 
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as a fait accompli. It was a tremendous triumph for the 
Americans, who as usual gave nothing in return. It secured 
their financial hegemony of the civilized world, as other 
nations would be compelled to follow where Great Britain 


‘ led and every Power on a gold basis would be practically in 


the pocket of New York. While a victory for American 
finance, it was a deadly blow to British Industry, of which 
our export trades in general and coal in particular felt the 
immediate effect. It precipitated the coal crisis—as Sir 
Josiah Stamp pointed out at the time—which led to the 
General Strike to which Mr. Churchill habitually ascribes 
our economic setback, conveniently forgetful of his own 
contribution to that catastrophe. 


RESPONSIBLE Statesmen of all Parties, from Mr. Baldwin to 
Mr. Snowden, are eloquent in their scorn of “inflation,” but 
“Deflation ” the deadly sin of “ deflation ” has no horrors 
for them, though it dries up the springs of 
industry and deliberately creates unemployment. The 
“devastated areas” in North England, South Scotland, and 
South Wales—as they are described on Electioneering plat- 
forms—are not the act of God but the handiwork of man. 
They owe their existence to our Financial and Fiscal Policy— 
for which all Parties are jointly responsible with their 
idolatry of the Gold Standard and “ Free Trade.” But the 
Party in power was primarily to blame, and the punishment 
for chronic unemployment that was neither alleviated nor 
accounted for necessarily fell on them, and to-day the more 
intelligent Conservatives bewail their inability to put up a 
better fight against the gold-bugs and Cobdenites of White- 
hall and Lombard Street, to whom we owe the predominance 
of the Socialists in the Mother of Parliaments. These 
Bourbons hope that Mr. Philip Snowden will prove as 
faithful and firm a champion of their creed and interests as 
his predecessor at the Exchequer. They count on his con- 
tinuing the policy of “ Deflation,” of which Mr. Winston 
Churchill not only boasted on the hustings but persuaded 
Mr. Baldwin to do likewise. The Treasury blight was not 
confined to finance. It was also allowed to paralyse British 
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Fiscal Policy for another four years and to sterilize every 
attempt to defend our basic industries against foreign 
dumping. The Safeguarding principle was so hedged around 
with restrictions that it was made almost impossible for any 
threatened manufacture to obtain fair play. Iron and steel 
—on the prosperity of which coal largely depends—were 
told in terms to shift for themselves. The unfortunate 
connection of the last Prime Minister with a famous but 
stricken firm was doubtless enlisted by unscrupulous 
intriguers as a means of preventing so punctilious a states 
man from lifting up a little finger to save industries of 
incalculable value from every point of view, although, as we 
learnt in 1923, Mr. Baldwin is a convinced Protectionist who 
deems Protection the one serious remedy for unemployment! 


ULTIMATELY conditions became so deplorable that ‘ some- 
thing had to be done.” Once more Mr. Winston Churchill 
was allowed to “call the tune.” Safeguard- 

“ Something ing was sidetracked in favour of ‘‘ De-rating,” 
— pe in order that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might continue to pose as a “ Free Trader.” 

Mr. Baldwin was moved to write an ominous letter to the 
Chief Conservative Whip formally proclaiming this measure 
(which few understood and fewer still could expound, and 
which made no popular appeal while singularly vulnerable 
to attack) as the main plank in the platform on which the 
Government would seek a renewal of National Confidence, 
vice Safeguarding, which was a conspicuous and admitted 
success, understood and appreciated by the rank and file of 
our Party throughout the constituencies and capable of 
being made irresistible by earnest and eloquent advocacy, 
especially when associated with Imperial Preference and 
developed as a big policy. To allow a microscopic minority 
of Cobdenites in Downing Street and the Departments to 
shelve Safeguarding in favour of ‘‘ De-rating ” was to invite 
disaster throughout the Midlands and the North. As we 
contemn Labour Parties that allow their tail to wag the dog 
it was strange that the Safeguarders in the last Parliament, 
numbering nearly 300, tamely submitted to this gratuitous 
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folly which probably lost 40 Conservative seats. Among 
the casualties we observe not a few members of the Y.M.C.A. 
section of our Party, who laboured under the hallucination 
that they could “save their bacon” by apeing their 
opponents. To make matters yet more hopeless the General 
Election was timed to coincide with a general increase of 
assessments, and nothing could disabuse electors of the idea 
that this was directly due to the Ministerial scheme of Rating 
and Local Government Reform. That Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s share of this vast and complicated project increased 
his reputation as an Administrator and a Legislator is 
common ground. It would have made an admirable over- 
ture for a new Parliament. But as the finale of an old one 
it was as thoughtless as many other Ministerial proceedings, 
and confirmed the view that ‘clear thinking” was not 
among the gifts which the Gods had accorded to the Twenty- 
One. 


THE last thing the late Govern: »nt wished to do was to 
commit political suicide. Never were any body of men more 

completely pleased with themselves, their 
oem Deus, prospects, and their performance. They joy- 

fully anticipated an indefinite spell of Downing 
Street—they could not conceive any combination of circum- 
stances that could terminate their beneficent rule. They 
forgot a famous, not to say hackneyed, saying, “‘ Those whom 
the Gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” Some form 
of dementia must have possessed Ministers before they 
embarked on the wholesale enfranchisement of Flappers, 
which at the best was a Leap in the Dark and became the 
grave of its authors. If Ministers only had fallen we should 
say “Serve them right,” but the Premiership of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is a hazardous experiment that may bear perilous 
fruit abroad and at home. It must be said the Flappers 
bear no responsibility for the folly that put them in control 
of the State. Nothing was further from their thoughts than 
Politics, and there was at the time practically no question 
of the Vote, for which there was no appreciable pressure 
anywhere, as the electorate had been nearly trebled within 
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the last decade, when 8,000,000 women were placed on the 
register. The only Party keen on reopening the floodgates 
were the Socialists, who had very good reason for believing 
that it was their single hope of attaining power in the near 
future. But there was no reason to allow the Socialist 
Opposition to call the Government tune, especially as 
Ministers were grossly neglecting urgent duties on which 
they were explicitly committed, of which the most important 
was the Reform of the House of Lords. Without rhyme 
or reason Sir William Joynson-Hicks, then Home Secretary, 
who like many professional politicians loves the limelight, 
and would sooner be offensively caricatured than ignored, 
said something foolish in the House of Commons one Friday 
afternoon, unbeknown at the time to colleagues who did 
not always take “ Jix”’ seriously, which was interpreted as 
committing the Cabinet to a vast Reform Bill that had only 
been mentioned on Socialist platforms at the General Election. 
Some Ministers were obviously aghast at the gamble, but 
that was no use unless they prevented it. The entire official 
machinery was enlisted by the inept controlling clique to 
stampede the Conservative Party into a measure that no 
Conservative approved. From that day to this the present 
writer has never met in the flesh anyone of either sex who 
did not condemn this gaffe, though we have heard Conser- 
vative M.P.s and Candidates attempt a defence of it that 
was not even plausible. There was not enough nerve either 
among Peers or Commoners to follow the vigorous lead 
which Lord Rothermere gave our Party. He was denounced 
by the Jackals for trying to save Conservatives from 
suicide. 


WE did not wait to see which way the cat had jumped before 
denouncing such manifold follies, as all Conservatives who 
“Ditto” are at pains to think now acknowledge them 
to have been. We protested in season and 
out of season, though we realized that remonstrance was 
wasted, as there was nothing in Downing Street to appeal 
to. The Baldwin Cabinet was a colossal collection of Depart- 
mental heads, under a benevolent Chairman who preserved 
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harmony by the simple process of saying “ Ditto” to each 
colleague in turn. There was, practically, no discussion on 
general policy in Cabinet Councils which were absorbed in 
Departmental business. The wood disappeared among the 
trees. Under this laissez-faire laissez-aller system the most 
persistent, insistent, and pushful Minister got his way in 
everything remotely affecting his Department, however far- 
reaching its scope, and was allowed to claim as within the 
Treasury purview questions that originated in and mainly 
concerned other offices. Departmentalists were usually 
afraid of opposing him, because their supplies depended on 
Treasury good will, and to make an enemy of the Treasury, 
in a practically headless Government, was serious. Thus 
when Mr. Churchill announced that the Governor of the 
Bank of England had settled our currency policy in New 
York with his opposite number in U.S.A., it was accepted 
as a matter of course by the 21 as something, in effect, 
outside their respective spheres. So on Safeguarding there 
was a complete deadlock, with the result that nothing was 
done, although several Ministers regarded it as the one 
practical solution of Unemployment, and the Prime Minister 
was supposed to be a professing Protectionist. Here again 
the pernicious Treasury intervened and was allowed to 
prevent any relaxation of the crippling restrictions by which 
applications for Safeguarding were circumscribed, and every 
extension of the principle was vetoed. In this impasse 
“ De-rating,” as already noted, was sprung upon the Conser- 
vative Party in a Budget Speech, and it was seen that once 
more Mr. Churchill had been allowed to impose his deplorable 
judgment on the Cabinet. ‘‘ De-rating ” was, as we pointed 
out directly it was mentioned, a Cobdenite move against 
Safeguarding. Finally, we had the Flapper Reform Bill, on 
which not another word need be said. Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Birkenhead were alleged to disapprove this particular 
ineptitude, but unfortunately they made no fight when it 
would have benefited Conservatism for them to do so. 
Lord Birkenhead actually steered this measure through the 
Lords! Conservatives were helpless in the face of the code 
that prevails among Responsible Statesmen. 
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THERE was momentary apprehension in Conservative circles 
lest the Baldwin Government be tempted to enter into some 
“ Monkeying” arrangement with Mr. Lloyd George and the 

Liberals to “‘ keep the Socialists out.’ The 
Socialist leader evidently shared such misgiving, and took an 
early opportunity of denouncing any “ monkeying ” among 
the older Parties. Mr. Lloyd George—judging by his 
inspired organs—clearly expected some acknowledgment of 
his dominant position in the new House of Commons. He 
was probably indifferent as to which of the others made 
“overtures ’’ to him. He had a cut-and-dried plan for 
‘* co-operating ’—on his own terms—with the Socialists or 
the Conservatives as the case might be. But, as Punch indi- 
cated in a brilliant cartoon, there was “nothing doing” 
from either side. ‘‘ Monkeying” is not in Mr. Baldwin’s 
line, and though doubtless some of his colleagues hankered 
after the resurrection of the old Coalition, on such an issue 
he would consult his own sound inclinations, and we may be 
sure never seriously entertained the suggestion to hang on 
to office until ejected by a formal vote of the House of 
Commons. Some “ monkeyers” affected to believe that 
they would place Lloyd George on the horns of a dilemma 
in choosing between retaining or dismissing the Conservative 
Government. Mr. Baldwin, however, felt that the only 
honourable course for him to take in the face of an adverse 
popular decision was to afford the King the earliest oppor- 
tunity of providing himself with a Prime Minister who could 
carry on the government in accordance with the expressed 
will of the people. The verdict was known by Friday, May 
3lst. On the following Tuesday (June 4th) Mr. Baldwin 
visited Windsor Castle and placed in the King’s hands his 
resignation of the office of Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury, which he had held for six years, with the 
exception of the brief Socialist interregnum in 1924. As was 
universally expected, and was, in fact, the only constitutional 
procedure in the situation, His Majesty immediately sent for 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Leader of the largest Party in the 
new House of Commons. 
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AFTER no undue delay Mr. Ramsay MacDonald succeeded in 
forming his second Administration, of which the Cabinet is 


The New Cabinet 

Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Lord Privy Seal . . 

Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs and the 
Colonies 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Chancellor ; 

Secretary of State for Wositte 
Affairs 

Secretary of State for India 

Secretary of State for War . 

Secretary of State for Air . 

Minister of Health 

Minister of Labour 

Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries 

President, Board of Educa- 
tion 

President, Board of Trade . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Secretary of State for 
Scotland 

First Commissioner of Works 


THE “ 


composed as follows: 


Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDona.Lp. 

Rt. Hon. Poiure SNOWDEN. 

Rt. Hon. ARTHUR 
HENDERSON. 

Rt. Hon. J. H. THomas. 

Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Lord PARMOOR. 
Lord Justice SANKEY. 
Rt. Hon. J. R. CLYNEs. 


Captain WEDGWOOD BENN. 
Rt. Hon. Tom SHaw. 

Lord THOMSON. 

A. GREENWOOD. 

Miss BONDFIELD. 

Rt. Hon. Nort Buxton. 


Rt. Hon. Sir C. P. 
TREVELYAN. 

Rt. Hon. W. GRAHAM. 

A. V. ALEXANDER. 

Rt. Hon. W. ADAMSON. 


GEORGE LANSBURY. 


Capitalist > Press has been infinitely more polite to 


the newcomers than Labour organs are wont to be to any 


Insulting the 
Dominions ; 
Cabinet to “ 


Conservative Ministry, though there is little 
enough in the composition of Mr. MacDonald’s 
make a song about.” 


It is 


pitifully weak in the House of Lords, though as our Second 
Chamber has been “on the run” ever since the Parliament 
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Act of 1911 knocked all the political stuffing out of the 
Peerage, this may not matter much from the practical point 
of view. Nevertheless, to choose Lord Parmoor as Leader 
of any deliberate Assembly is to invite humiliation. He 
may conceivably derive some assistance from the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Justice Sankey, who is an unknown quantity 
in public life, otherwise the land is extremely barren even 
if Mr. Sidney Webb blossoms into an hereditary Peer— 
statistics being his forte and debating his foible. Some 
relief was caused by the announcement that Mr. Arthur 
Henderson had become Foreign Minister—not that he has 
one qualification for that post—because the gossips threat- 
ened us with Lord D’Abernon, Viscount Cecil, or Sir Oswald 
Mosley, who would have set to work to put all the fat in 
the fire. On the whole the renegades from other classes and 
apostates from other Parties came off less well than they 
anticipated at the distribution of the Socialist spoils. Some 
of the most objectionable are chewing the cud of melancholy 
on the mat outside the Cabinet—others have been entirely 
overlooked. The one and only “wild man” admitted 
within the charmed circle is Mr. George Lansbury, who at 
last has an opportunity of practising what he preaches. 
Will he do it? There are one or two deliberately offensive 
appointments, of which the worst is perhaps that of a minor 
Mandarin, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, who becomes Under: 
Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald could 
have taken no more effective way of demonstrating his 
contempt for the King’s Dominions, who rightly resent 
having the misfits of Home Politics thrust upon them. 


ALTHOUGH Conservatives have every reason to accept the 
situation and to give fairplay to their successors in Downing 
: Street, there is nothing to be effusive about 
bg either in the programme or the personnel of 
the new Cabinet. It might have been sup- 

posed that Socialism would by this time have discovered 
hitherto untapped sources of political capacity, and that 
Labour’s capture of supreme power would be followed by 
the appointment of bright and brainy young men to the 
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highest offices of State, who, being inspired by le few sacré, 
would be able to strike sparks in various directions. They 
might, of course, upset the apple-cart, but they would be 
original and teeming with ideas. Such was the illusion when 
Fabian essayists were turning the world upside down a 
generation ago in order to arrive at the millennium. But 
the reality consists in a rather ponderous procession of 
“highly respectable gondoliers,’ whose chief preoccupation 
is to pass muster as “ Responsible Statesmen” and to 
persuade the hated bourgeoisie that they are absolutely 
harmless and that no good citizen need lie awake at night 
speculating on the perils of the State now in “ Bolshevist ” 
hands. In his anxiety to allay alarm in “the City” and 
elsewhere Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made one grave blunder, 
for which he and his colleagues are likely to pay dearly. In 
this respect he followed the bad example of his predecessor, 
who sealed the fate of his Government in 1924 by entrusting 
the Exchequer to Mr. Winston Churchill—a folly against 
which we have never ceased inveighing. The Churchill 
régime at the Treasury was governed by the obsession 
effectively exposed by Mr. J. M. Keynes—namely, that a 
giant scheme of Debt Conversion would permit substantial 
reduction of taxation. Every promising development at 
home and overseas was subordinated and sacrificed to this 
fetish, which proved to be a fiasco. Mr. Philip Snowden is 
another formidable obstructionist in Whitehall who will 
block every constructive project for mitigating unemploy- 
ment which will remain chronic, so long as a handful of 
bureaucrats, plus a handful of bankers, are allowed to 
impose their will on the Government of the country. 


WE long since realized that there was no hope of gingering 
up an invertebrate Conservative Cabinet to tackle the secret 
Vested dictatorship of which one end is in Thread- 
Interests needle Street and the other in Pine Street, 

New York. Mr. Stanley Baldwin and his 
colleagues were too tarred with the Treasury brush, and, 
moreover, the Exchequer had been earmarked as an annexe 


of International\Finance. But it was permissible to hope 
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that a Party calling itself “ Labour ” and actually “Socialist” 
would approach such problems from a different angle of 
vision, and being independent of “‘ vested interests ”’ would 
be in a position, at any rate, to summon the Governor of the 
Bank of England to give some account of a stewardship that 
has kept basic British industries in a Slough of Despond. 
But the choice of Mr. Snowden as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means that the new Government will walk in the same 
financial footsteps as that which has just collapsed. There 
will be much Sinking Fund without any appreciable reduc- 
tion of National Debt, and a steady development of 
“Deflation” that will enormously aggravate the task of 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who, under the tender ministrations of 
his colleague in Whitehall, will probably find the unemployed 
swelling in numbers as the immediate objective of this bitter 
Radical doctrinaire will be to cast all Safeguarded employees 
on the streets. Mr. Thomas is almost the only “live wire” 
in the elderly and rather commonplace Cabinet with which 
Mr. MacDonald has surrounded himself. As Lord Privy 
Seal, Mr. Thomas has courageously taken charge of “ Unem- 
ployment.”’ We shall—to borrow a famous phrase of the 
late Lord Salisbury when appointing a colleague to a thank- 
less position—“ watch his struggles with the deepest sym- 
pathy, but with no hope of his ultimate success.” So long 
as “ Deflation ” is the deity of Downing Street and the head 
of a private Corporation is allowed to manipulate the Bank 
rate against the Industrialist, unemployment must remain 
endemic. Mr. Snowden is the appointed custodian of this 
rotten old system in the Second Socialist Administration, as 
he was in the first. Just as Mr. Winston Churchill eventually 
brought down the Baldwin Government, so Mr. Snowden 
will destroy Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald & Co. For that 
very reason, perhaps, some of our readers may be disposed 
to regard him in the light of a benefactor. 


Tue strength of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s position consists 
in the fact that none of the three Parties, nor any section of 
any of them, desire another General Election. The country 
would keenly resent any attempt at fresh political disturbance 
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and would heavily punish those responsible for it. Within 
certain limits this gives the new Government a fairly free 
, hand and provides the Prime Minister with 

a — * a comparatively easy game to play if he has 
the necessary self-restraint, discrimination, 

and resolution to play it. He need enter into no compro- 
mising compact with either of the Oppositions such as would 
challenge the “‘ wild men” on his own side, whom he ignored 
on forming his Ministry and who will have to grin and bear 
it so long as the Socialist Cabinet keeps clear of ‘‘ Capitalist ”’ 
combinations. Obviously Ministerialists are anxious, like 
every other Government, to remain where they are as long 
as they can. The Conservatives on their side need time to 
take stock of the situation, to assimilate the lessons of their 
disaster, to put their house in order, and to frame a future 
policy more likely to commend itself to the electorate than 
past performances. The Liberals, judging by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s actions, are in anything but a good temper—polling 
day was a bitter pill for them—and are anxious to be as 
offensive as they can to the new-comers in Downing Street, 
but however willing to wound they are afraid to strike. 
They dread a Dissolution more than any Party as a further 
depletion of the Personal Fund, and their probable elimina- 
tion as a serious political factor. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
be well advised he will ignore the Liberal Leader’s bluster 
and will make it clear to all concerned that his Government 
has no intention whatsoever of taking its marching orders 
from Churt, however eager Mr. Snowden may be to establish 
liaison with his country neighbour. The Cabinet will 
inevitably make many blunders, and are already preparing 
disillusionment for themselves and disappointment for opti- 
mists everywhere in the sphere of International affairs. But 
at least they should see to it that they are Socialist blunders 
and not Liberal or Conservative blunders. Mr. Lloyd George 
has ordered Mr. MacDonald to resume diplomatic relations 
with Moscow and to pick a quarrel with Paris. Prime Minis- 
ters rarely enjoy obeying the behests of ex-Prime Ministers 
when designed to create difficulties for them. It will be inter- 
esting to see how Downing Street deals with this dilemma. 
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After all, it is not a Ministerial interest to exasperate the 
major Opposition gratuitously in order to please what the 
Morning Post has wittily christened the Decimal Dictator. 


THE sensation of the change of Government was provided 
by a brilliant member of the English Bar, Mr. W. A. Jowitt, 
‘ K.C., who is young, prosperous, and ambitious, 
er is He was classified as a “ Liberal”? and stood 
as a follower of Mr. Lloyd George at Preston, 
where he gained a seat for what was believed to be his Party, 
though judging by the figures Mr. Jowitt ran in couples 
with Mr. T. Shaw (the Labour Minister of ‘‘ rabbits from a 
hat”? fame), securing enough Socialist votes to defeat his 
Unionist opponent by 2,000. Mr. Jowitt’s candidature was 
deemed one of the brightest spots in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
campaign, and his personality a valuable asset to that 
faction. He was, in fact, “a star performer,’ and knovw- 
ledgeable Liberals anticipated the day when Mr. Jowitt 
would step into Mr. Lloyd George’s shoes as their Leader. 
But Mr. Jowitt had other views, and probably like many 
lawyer-politicians took his politics less seriously than his 
Law. In championing the Liberal cause he thought he was 
backing a winner, and it was a terrible blow to him, as to 
many other Liberals, to discover that he had backed a loser 
and that there was no prospect of the Liberals disposing 
within any reasonable time of the prizes that are coveted by 
gentlemen of the long robe. Being accustomed to think and 
act quickly, and having no liking for lost causes, Mr. Jowitt 
forthwith resolved to dispose of his goods in a better market. 
As the Socialists had urgent need of such services as he could 
render, he received an offer of the Attorney-Generalship 
from Mr. MacDonald, whereupon he made a pious pilgrimage 
to Churt to inform his Chief of the good fortune that had 
befallen him. Mr. Lloyd George manifested no pleasure, 
but Mr. Jowitt got what he wanted and the Prime Minister 
had the satisfaction of giving the Liberals a nasty jar. Mr. 
Jowitt is generally regarded as having violated the pro 
prieties as observed by professional politicians by whom his 
conduct is keenly resented as contrary to their code and 
damaging to their caste. 
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As our readers abroad may have missed the text of the 
suggestive correspondence between the new Prime Minister 
and his Attorney-General, we reproduce these 
eminently human documents as throwing a 
valuable sidelight both on the psychology of 
Politicians and the present peculiar situation: 


Human 
Documents 


1, Brick-court, 
Temple, London, E.C. 4 
June 5, 1929 

My DEAR P.M.,—As suggested, I have had a talk with 
Mr. Henderson to-day. I have expressed my views to him 
in detail. 

Everyone, I think, must regard your present task with 
passive sympathy, but those like myself who have hitherto 
taken their stand as Radicals must now consider whether 
they ought not to render active support to your party as 
being to-day the only party which is an effective instrument 
to carry through those reforms which the country desires. 

The policy which I advocated at the last election—a 
policy from which I do not wish to withdraw—comprised 
certain main points: 


(a) A reshaping of our foreign policy. A more definite 
advance towards arbitration and away from armaments— 
the strengthening of the League of Nations, and an earnest 
endeavour to arrive at an understanding with America. 

(6) An active policy to combat unemployment by means 
of development both at home and in the Empire, and further 
vigorous efforts to provide a sufficiency of houses and to 
undertake slum clearances. 

(c) Adherence to free trade and sound finance. 

(d) The removal of certain anomalies in and an extension 
of our system of social insurance and an improvement in 
working conditions. 

I realize, too, that more and more in the future must the 
economic life of the people be freed from domination by the 
motive of profit-making, and anticipate no difficulty in co- 
operating with you on those lines. 

I set out these points, as they, among others, seem to 
me then and now to comprise the cardinal points which must 
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receive attention. I understand that each of these policies 
will receive the determined support of your party. I have 
come to the conclusion that it is to your party, and to your 
party alone, that those who think as I do must now turn to 
achieve these objects. Accordingly I write to express my 
consent to enrol under your banner, and my willingness to 
assist as best I can as a loyal member of your party in the 
great tasks which lie before you. If you tell me that I can 
be of real service to you and your Government I shall feel 
it my duty to do anything I can to help you. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wiu1am A. Jowirt 


Mr. MacDonald replied on the same day as follows: 


My Dear Jowitt,—I am so pleased to have your letter 
of to-day’s date. You and I have been friends for some 
years now, and I have often wondered what there was of 
any substance which really divided us, so much have our 
minds been akin. I am very glad that you have now decided 
that it was waste of time and an unjust withholding of 
service from the public for you to continue to believe that 
the party with which you have hithertc been associated can 
be revived so as to contribute something that is really 
valuable to our public life. It has become a question of 
choosing which of two parties one has to serve. 

Cordial, indeed, are the welcome which I give you and 
the hopes which I express that you will find pleasant com- 
panionship with us and comfort both of mind and soul as 
our colleague. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Ramsay MacDonaLp 


Some doubt has been expressed as to whether Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin would care to continue his Leadership of the Con- 
. servative Party after conducting his followers 
ern for the second time to a defeat that many 
Conservatives feel could and would have been 

avoided but for the weakness at Head Quarters for listening 
to the wrong people and giving “a pull”? on Conservative 
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Policy to those who have least claim or capacity to exercise 
it. It is common knowledge that public life has less attrac- 
tion for the ex-Prime Minister than for most men who, having 
once tasted the sweets of Office, find all other fare insipid. He 
would retire without a qualm or a pang to his books, his 
meditations, and his country walks, “ nor cast one longing, 
lingering look behind.” Mr. Baldwin is emphatically non- 
political. He is not intellectually interested in the problems 
that confront Responsible Statesmen, and though a voracious 
reader, has probably read little political biography. It was 
pure accident that placed him in his present position, which 
was quite unsolicited. His revolt against the Coalition 
nearly seven years ago, to which he owes his subsequent 
elevation to the greatest position in the gift of the Crown, 
was simply the disgust of an honest man against a corrupt 
and repulsive régime. That it was personal rather than 
political is demonstrable from his action in surrounding 
himself with colleagues who were part and parcel of that 
system. These have been allowed to practise under Con- 
servative Administration the opportunism that made the 
Coalition so unpopular with Conservatives. That Mr. 
Baldwin would go if he felt retirement to be his duty is 
incontestable, or if there were an appreciable manifestation 
in that sense by his Party. Conservatives, however, are in a 
dilemma. While profoundly perturbed at recent develop- 
ments—quite apart from the débdcle at the polls—and 
anxious about the future, if we are to drift aimlessly along 
without plan or purpose, they have no assurance that their 
prospects would improve in the event of a vacancy in the 
Leadership. Mr. Baldwin is eminently likeable, if somewhat 
disappointing. Conservatives dread finding themselves 
under some pushful politician who is liked neither by the 
Party nor the country. 


Letters to The Times are a mine of information and sugges- 
tion, especially at a political crisis when men are moved to 
Sidelights write what they really think. These corre- 

spondents of our contemporary have thrown 
a flood of light on the causes of the political débdcle, though 
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we are not so sanguine as to suppose that this illumination 
will penetrate where it is most needed. Official Conservatism 
is encased in a self-complacency that a machine-gun might 
fail to pierce. One of the soundest and shrewdest of these 
contributions came from Major Guy Kindersley, Conservative 
Member for the Hitchin Division of Hertfordshire, who in 
short compass gives an admirable review of recent policy 
(see The Times, June 18th) that goes far to explain our 
reverse: 

“To some of us the tragedy of the last 44 years is that 
we had an unfettered opportunity of demonstrating the 
soundness of Conservative principles, and to a large extent 
failed to apply them. We found the Constitution, which is 
the mainstay of our social stability, and therefore of our 
national credit, emasculated by the absence of an effective 
Second Chamber. We not only did nothing to remedy this 
defect, but increased the dangers of the situation by adding 
5,500,000 of largely inexperienced voters to the registers. 
Tf we had done our duty we could now face the future without 
those misgivings and heartsearchings which are finding 
expression in your columns. There has been, in the opinion 
of some, a lack of vision and ‘drive’ in Imperial policy, 
coupled with an undue preoccupation with European 
problems and entanglements. 

** Again, the country needed above all things a relief from 
the burden of taxation, so that savings might increase and 
the pool of capital be enlarged, with the consequent effect 
upon money rates and the problem of the National Debt. 
Our first act was to mortgage all potential savings by the 
introduction of a vast pensions scheme, excellent: in itself, 
but not nearly so important as the employment of our 
people, which a policy of economy would have fostered. 
Incidentally, the Party got little gratitude from those who 
were the beneficiaries under the scheme, but lost the votes 
of those widows and others who did not come within the 
four corners of the Acts. The weapon of Safeguarding put 
into our hands at the last election was deliberately blunted 
by a set of administrative regulations designed to that end. 
The growing evil of a decaying agriculture, with its accentua- 
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tion of the present lop-sided development of the national life, 
was never boldly faced, though I am the last to say that the 
industry itself has been wisely led.”’ 


As Major Kindersley justly observes: 


“On the other hand, whenever our Party has acted on 
its principles with virility and courage, as in the handling of 
the General Strike, the Russian situation, and the crisis in 
China, the fruits have been visible in the heartening of our 
adherents and the results achieved. 

“Lord Beaconsfield laid down three principles of our 
Party. The maintenance of our institutions, the defence 
and consolidation of our Empire, and the improvement of 
the condition of our people. The order in which they are 
placed is as significant as the principles themselves. We 
have tried to reverse that order. It is not so much “ new 
methods’ which are needed as a return to the truth and 
inspiration of our old principles. The enthusiasm that 
some of us have for them is based upon a deep conviction 
that they are the only foundation upon which can be based 
the happiness and prosperity of the masses of our fellow- 
countrymen. Men will not wax enthusiastic over economic 
theories. They will make great sacrifices for their country, 
their institutions, their faith, their personal liberty. They 
will do the same for a leader. Perhaps that is why the 
greatest asset our Party has left is the personality of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin.” 


From a somewhat different point of view an experienced 
Conservative agent made another instructive contribution 

to The Times symposium, in which he thus 
Old tersely explained our defeat (see The Times, 
Fogies June 13th): 


“May I, as a practical Conservative agent, with thirty 
years’ experience of political work in constituencies, and 
with, up to the present, the somewhat unique experience 
of having been agent for the successful candidate at every 
election since 1908, say a few words with regard to the 
recent election ? 
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“In the first place, I should like to say that this last 
election was the hardest I have ever experienced. This 
was due in great measure to the apathy and lukewarmness 
of our own supporters on the one side, and the misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation of the De-rating Act and the 
fresh valuations for assessments made under the Rating 
and Valuation Act of 1925 on the other. ... 

“* With regard to the apathy and indifference of our own 
regular supporters, I attribute this mainly to their resent- 
ment at the so-called ‘ flappers’ vote; to the very strong 
feeling that undoubtedly exists that a number of irksome 
restrictions had not been removed; and lastly, to the fact 
that the late Government had failed to carry out a bold 
policy of economy. All these things combined had made 
our Party much more unpopular than the officials at our 
central office realized. Had they consulted those agents 
who, like myself, have had a lifelong experience of the 
work, they would not have lived in such a fool’s paradise 
as was apparently the case. 

“In conclusion, I would like to say I have no fear of 
the future of our Party, but I beg of those at our central 
office to keep more in touch with the constituency agents, 
who, after all, have much better opportunities of judging 
the feeling of the electorate than those whose knowledge is 
mostly gained from the gossip of the London clubs.” 


That is one for the Tapers and Tadpoles that was “ asked 
for’ by the latter. We cannot forbear quoting yet another 
letter in The Times as being much to the point, from Mr. 
G. R. Hall Caine, who, unfortunately, lost his seat in East 
Dorset. What he said needed saying, but it will have to 
be repeated very often before producing any effect. Mr. 
Hall Caine inquires: 


“Can the Conservative Party without the infusion of 
youth and energy survive, or will it continue as at present 
with its old men as its first line of attack and defence, and 
ultimately die of senile decay? That is a question which 
is causing acute concern to millions of good Conserva- 
tives.” 
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Since he had returned, after narrowly losing his seat, he 
derived small consolation from those City friends, who said: 


“Sorry you are out, but what did you expect when 
your Government relies solely on its old men for leaders, 
and makes the foremost plank in its programme ‘safety 
first’ ?”’ 


Had not “‘ our Party brought about its own defeat by lack 
of energy and enterprise ”’? 


‘““ However much those of us who have served under 
him may admire Mr. Baldwin’s sterling qualities, his single- 
ness of purpose, and his absolute dependability, we must 
admit that these are qualities which appeal more strongly 
to age than to youth. To him loyalty to an old colleague is 
part of his being, and to ‘retire’ anyone who has served 
him well is the height of disloyalty and a cardinal sin. But 
has anyone the right to set himself a standard of conduct 
in a matter of this kind when the interest of his country is 
at stake? 

“It would be foolish not to admit that the late Prime 
Minister made an error of the first magnitude, both from 
the point of view of the nation and his Party, in not retiring 
(and rewarding) the older members of his Ministry long ago, 
and going to the country with a fresh team of young and 
energetic men. To suggest that he could not have found 
them among his own back-benchers is to speak without 
knowledge. No one who really knows the position will say 
that. Dozens of able young men have been breaking their 
hearts on ‘ back-benches’ for four and a half years and 
longer because they saw no possible chance of advancement.” 
Seeing the hopeless position of the young men already in 
Parliament, young men outside Parliament abstained from 
joining the Conservative Party because: 

“It was the Party of and for old men. Old men in the 
Cabinet, old men among the Ministry, nearly all old men 
for the ‘safe’ Conservative seats, and old men only avail- 
able for recognition. ‘Youth will be served.’ . Was the 
younger generation not right in assuming that it would 
have to wait long to be served by the Conservative Party? 
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In this age youth follows youth, and youth demands above 
all courage and enterprise. That, in my humble view, is 
why thousands of young people cast their votes against us 
on May 30th.” 


So much for the past; but what of the future? According 
to Mr. Hall Caine: 


““ The Conservative Party finds itself with 
ae a 259 seats in the new House of Commons 
mostly held by the older generation. Of the 
140 who have fallen in the fight, most of these are the young 
men, some of them the party’s most promising raw material. 
Are we going to leave them there? Have we no hope to 
offer them for the future? Have they to fight their way 
back again, only to find, if at the next election they succeed 
by their efforts in establishing a majority for their party, 
that all the ‘plums’ with all the control are again to go 
to the old men who have laboriously succeeded in holding 
their ‘safe’ seats, or are we definitely at the parting of 
the ways? Have these young men to form themselves into 
a new Conservative or Imperial Party, composed of the 
younger generation of politicians, a new party full of life 
and vigour, leaving the old Conservative Party to die out 
from old age and inertia? Surely to force a situation of 
this kind would be nothing less than a tragedy. 
** Although it may be true to say that you cannot run 
a Government or a political party like a business, there are 
at least some lines of parallel, and no business which does 
not all the time infuse fresh blood into its directorate and 
management can keep out of the Bankruptcy Court for 
long. Our party, I fear, in the eyes of the new electorate, 
is already bankrupt in new ideas and enterprise. Are we 
going to allow it to become insolvent for lack of youth and 
ability? ” 
This is familiar doctrine to readers of the National Review 
whom we wearied with our demands for the “‘ reconstruc- 
tion’ of a stale old Cabinet by the infusion of new blood 
and young blood. But the veterans in possession only 
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laughed at such suggestions as at all protests against their 
inertia, and our Party in Parliament was too tame to get 
any move on. Young Conservatives might usefully reread 
the Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, who declined, after 
sitting for several years in the House of Commons, to continue 
eating his heart out on the Back Benches while the Front 
Bench “sold the pass” to Gladstone and the Radicals. 
Lord Randolph did not await a summons from the Whips 
to manifest himself. He realized that the Conservative 
Party needed waking up from the top, as it does to-day, 
and he opened guerrilla warfare upon the Mandarins, the 
“Marshalls and Snelgroves’”’ as he contemptuously termed 
them, with the result that in two or three years the political 
situation was transformed and the great Liberal Party, 
under its mighty Leader, fairly on the run. Events played 
into the hands of this active, resolute, able, determined, 
and ambitious Tory Democrat (who was less useful in office 
than he had been in opposition). But then fortune always 
favours the brave. Lord Randolph played a notable part 
in reviving what under well-meaning but flaccid Leadership 
had looked like a moribund Party. We are, of course, 
told that his feat could not be repeated in these very different 
days. That is always the excuse of the supine. History 
has a way of repeating itself, and we may be sure that if 
the right man emerged from the Conservative ranks who 
was prepared to be disagreeable to his own demigods as 
well as to the demigods on the other side of the House, 
we should once more witness a political transformation. 


It cannot be said that the conclusions drawn by The Times 
itself from the remarkable evidence it has published on the 
Ba causes of Conservative defeat are particularly 
rhag exhilarating. We are apparently to go on 

very much as we were after the usual votes 
of thanks and “ unabated confidence’ in our Mandarins. 
Every sin of omission and commission of the late Govern- 
ment is excused or explained away in a leading article 
entitled ‘‘ Searchings of Heart ” (June 21st), which, judging 
by its contents, might have been prompted by Mr. Winston 
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Churchill. It recalls that other painful “leader” in The 
Times on the eve of the Election which disheartened every 
Conservative who regarded it as a declaration of Ministerial 
policy. The Times then stated in terms (May 28th): “ The 
elector can cast his vote next Thursday in the fullest confidence 
that a Conservative Government is no more likely than any 
other Government to reverse the Fiscal system of this country.” 
That was the message of Printing House Square to Industria] 
England, to say nothing of Scotland and Wales. Birmingham 
heard it, nor was it lost upon Liverpool or Tyneside. The 
Times was doubtless astounded at the failure of the faithful 
to respond to a slogan that belongs to the same museum 
as “Safety First.” Everyone is nowadays laughing at the 
latter, but “ Free Trade” is no less dangerous, because 
on that issue Conservatives—who obviously don’t believe 
in it even when they are afraid to say so—will always 
be beaten by Liberals who do, as well as by Socialists 
who regard it as bringing grist to their mill by the con- 
ditions it ereates. While the pre-election Times was 
petrified lest the Conservative Party be suspected of 
*“* Protection,” the post-election Times is eloquent in 
praise of Deflation. If our contemporary has its way, 
the twin blessings of Cobdenism and dear money will 
form our chief propaganda. But as both the other 
Parties are wedded to the present “ Fiscal system,” and 
Mr. Snowden should prove as good a Deflationist as Mr. 
Churchill, we cannot see that such “‘ Searchings of Heart” 
are likely to carry the Conservative cause very far, even 
if advocated by younger men whom The Times recognizes 
as having more claim to a voice in our Party councils. We 
gather, however, that our contemporary’s enthusiasm for 
“reconstruction” is confined to the Y.M.C.A. section of 
Conservatives, some of whom would probably be more 
comfortable among the Liberals or the Socialists.” Few 
will be found to dispute The Times’ contention that 
*“* Economic truth is the only effective answer to the propa- 
ganda of the class war, but it takes much longer to present 
and to grasp,”’ or that “‘ the whole future of the Conservative 
Party ... depends upon its success in instructing the 
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electorate in the simplest principles of economics.” Quite so, 
but which principles? ‘‘ Free Trade” and “‘ Deflation?” Is 
it seriously suggested that Conservatism can regain power 
on a flood-tide of enthusiasm inspired by the very ideas 
that have wrought our disaster? We are exhorted to 
launch some new “ organization ’’ under “no one less than 
an ex-Minister of Cabinet rank and of exceptional capacity.” 
Is this, we may ask, the next job of Mr. Winston Churchill 
—Cobdenite and Deflationist? If so, the Conservatives 
must resign themselves to wandering indefinitely in the 
wilderness of Opposition. 


THERE are, as we can all now realize, other lessons to be 
learnt from the latest Conservative catastrophe than those 

of The Times. We have long held the 
ba » unorthodox opinion that among urgent needs 

of our Party is some method of protecting 
Conservative principles from the Conservative Front Benches. 
It is the fashion in the older Parties to ridicule the “‘ Wild 
Men” of the Labour Party who are enabled, through the 
Labour Executive, to apply pressure to the Labour Leaders 
and thus exercise influence on Labour policy, with the result 
that the rest of the world can only dimly guess what a 
Labour Government are likely to do. Such a system is 
obviously liable to abuse through the ascendancy of ignorant 
impulse. But the Conservative system—which is the exact 
opposite, consisting, as it does, in the Conservative Party 
having virtually no say on questions of policy—is anything 
but brilliant. We have no “wild men” to disturb and 
distress the serenity and sagacity of Responsible Statesmen, 
sitting in secret conclave, who arrive at conclusions which 
however unintelligible or unpopular are swallowed, holus- 
bolus, by our Party in Parliament, while the rank and file 
Conservatives in the constituencies are expected to sit 
around singing ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” If the 
worst blunders of the Socialists come from the bottom, the 
worst Conservative blunders come from the top. Some 
noodle with “‘a bright idea,” maybe a Private Secretary, 
persuades his ‘“‘chief’—an overworked or unreflecting 
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Cabinet Minister—to adopt it as his own. Other over. 
worked or unreflecting colleagues acquiesce without any 
conception of its consequences, and forthwith the “ bright 
idea’ becomes the accepted policy of the Party with the 
entire official machinery concentrated on compelling the 
faithful to adopt it. It may, as a matter of form, be sub- 
mitted to a National Union Conference where, however, it is 
made a question of ‘“ confidence ” that must not be discussed 
by any Conservative with any pretensions to “ loyalty.” 
This has happened over and over and over again, and goes 
far to explain the plight in which we find ourselves to-day. 
Conservatives must try and discover some means of pre- 
venting our Mandarins from “letting us down.” If the 
Socialist Back Benchers are too ‘ wild,’’ Conservatives are 
much too tame, not to say abject. 


THE maxim, “ Blessed are they who do not expect, for they 
shall not be disappointed,” applies with peculiar force to 
b Anglo-American relations. We are constantly 
te told by Responsible Statesmen, able editors, 

P Mugwumps, and Wiseacres on this side of the 
Atlantic: (1) that the English-Speaking nations see eye to 
eye on the affairs of the world and no shadow of difference 
divides them; (2) their relations are so critical that unless 
something dramatic and sensational be done forthwith the 
‘unthinkable ” catastrophe may occur. On this second 
hypothesis we have a procession of Conferences, Pacts, 
Treaties, etc., that self-evidently leave matters precisely 
where they were, or there would be no necessity for theif 
repetition. The whole topic is enveloped in a false atmo: 
sphere, and there is none upon which usually level-headed 
newspapers are so apt to “slop over.” We are in for 4 
fresh “spate” of political and journalistic extravagance 
consequent on the change of Government in Downing 
Street. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, like more than one of his 
predecessors, fondly imagines that if only he could have 
“‘s heart-to-heart talk’? with the American President all 
outstanding differences—which on the other hypothesis 
don’t exist—between the United States and Great Britain 
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would automatically disappear, and we should all live happily 
ever afterwards. As there is no prospect of President 
Hoover coming to Europe, it was rashly announced that 
among Mr. MacDonald’s earliest activities would be a trip 
to Washington, so that he might explain away the British 
Navy to the Chief Executive of U.S.A., who, in return, 
would presumably dispose of “the freedom of the seas.” 
As American newspapers have a weakness for anything out 
of the ordinary, at the first blush the British Public were 
given to understand that Mr. MacDonald’s venture was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the Washington Government 
and the American people. But on reflection this enthu- 
siasm evaporated, and not a few warning voices were raised 
across the Atlantic against a well-meant suggestion that 
must end in disappointment, if it did no positive harm. 


It was only ten years ago that another American President 
crossed the ocean to settle the affairs of the world in “ heart- 
é m1 to-heart talks” with European statesmen. 
Slosh It would be difficult to find any American 
to-day who does not regret President Wilson’s appearance 
at the Paris Peace Conference, which had a depressing 
effect on the relations of the United States with other 
nations and placed a severe strain on the English-Speaking 
Powers from which neither have yet recovered. There were 
abnormal opportunities for intimacy at that time between 
the Democratic President and the Liberal Prime Minister of 
the Coalition Government. But no serious person has yet 
been heard to aver that the intercourse between Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George provoked mutual admiration or in 
any respect eased the situation. They unsettled many 
things, but they settled very few, and the Civilized World 
is still groaning under the burden of their diplomatic and 
undiplomatic operations. There is no single issue that 
could be solved or ameliorated by any conceivable con- 
versation between our Socialist Premier and the Republican 
Tuler of the United States. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover 
have nothing in common, and would be unlikely to appre- 


ciate each other’s point of view on any subject. If there 
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be one thing the latter hates more than another, it is the 
sentimental ‘‘ slosh”? in which British statesmen in general 
and Socialists in particular specialize when discussing Anglo- 
American affairs. From everything we have heard from 
persons likely to know, we verily believe that were Mr. Hoover 
condemned to attend a banquet of the Pilgrims’ Society, 
he would leave the table when the speeches began sooner 
than suffer the anguish of listening to mawkish clap-trap. 


THERE is nothing sentimental to the overwhelming majority 
of Americans in the relations between their country and 

ours. They simply cannot understand why 
Captain British public men and British newspapers 
<p should evince an affection towards the United 

States that is not reciprocated and is there- 
fore deemed insincere. This infelicitous note in our after- 
dinner oratory and in London leading articles is ‘ written 
off’? as so much “ British hypocrisy,” and probably the 
greatest service we could render to Anglo-American good wil 
would be to eliminate it from the discussion. Captain 
Mahan, an ardent American, who was not above admiring 
Great Britain, touched the spot many years ago when he 
observed to the present writer: “If only our two countries 
would consent to regard each other as Foreign countries, 
and not expect too much from one another, their relations 
would be better than they are.” This shrewd remark has 
been our guide on this problem, but we recognize that we 
have totally failed to persuade either Politicians or Journal 
ists of its sagacity and soundness. And yet every develop 
ment, whether in Peace or War, has confirmed Captail 
Mahan’s wisdom, the neglect of which is largely responsible 
for the deterioration of English-Speaking relations. We att 
for ever preparing fresh deceptions for ourselves, although 
by now we should have learnt caution. Any change d 
Ambassadors in either Washington or London is made the 
occasion for a fresh outbreak of extravagance. Thus 4 
rumour was recently started that Professor Gilbert Murray, 
the Chairman of the League of Nations Union, one of the 
chief Druids of Pacifism, was likely to succeed Sir Esmé 
Howard as British Ambassador, and forthwith enthusiast 
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envisaged the revolution in American opinion and _ policy 
that would follow his entrée to the White House! We 
rather wish that Professor Gilbert Murray were sent to 
Washington—not for the reasons imagined by optimists, 
but because some foolish move is necessary in order to teach 
Downing Street realities. 


No man would be more suspect in Republican circles than 
the spokesman of the League of Nations Union (whose 
f appointment would be interpreted from San 
— ed vg Francisco to New York as a design to “en- 
tangle’ U.S.A. in the League they dislike), 

except possibly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on a Pacifist pil- 
grimage to President Hoover, who has little use for Socialists 
and none for Pacifists. Let us be thankful that Mr. Baldwin 
retired before attempting anything so heedless as this 
mission. If a British Prime Minister is to make an egregious 
exhibition of himself, let it not be a Conservative. We 
grant that American Ambassadors in London occasionally 
emulate their hosts, whether at functions of the Pilgrims’ 
Society, the English-Speaking Union, or the Sulgrave Insti- 
tute, by sentimentalizing on Anglo-American relations in a 
fashion they would never dream of daring at home. But 
such utterances have no political significance whatsoever. 
They are purely complimentary, like taking off one’s hat to 
a lady. American Ambassadors, though free of speech, only 
speak for themselves. They are not the official orators of 
their Government, as we ignorantly imagine, and any effort 
in this country to read more into their pronouncements 
than these contain only reacts on their prestige with their 
compatriots. Not a few American Ambassadors have lost 
caste in Washington from becoming persona grata in London, 
of which the most notorious and tragic instance was Dr. 
Walter Page, who, having started as anti-British, learnt to 
appreciate this country during the Great War, with the 
result that his influence with his personal friend at the 
White House dwindled to the point at which Mr. Wilson 
refused to read his despatches on the ground that they were 
“ pro-British.”” The new American Ambassador in London, 
General Dawes, would share the same fate if he could be 
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colourably accused of this unpardonable sin, of which, 
however, he must be well aware, and will be sufficiently 
shrewd to avoid. 


As the Americans are experts on Buncombe, it is the last 
thing for British Statesmen to unload upon them, and we 
trust Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will avoid any 
essays in that direction. He is described by 
those who know him as “an emotional Highland poet,” 
and judging by his showmanship there is a touch of the 
theatrical in his composition. These are not attributes 
useful in the make-up of a super Foreign Minister, which 
is what the Socialist Prime Minister is understood to aspire 
to be. Unless he curbs these weaknesses, his failure will 
be such as to cause pleasure to his former friend, Mr. Lloyd 
George. As readers of this Review are aware, we have 
never treated Foreign Affairs as political partisans, and we 
should be the very first to recognize the fact, and to rejoice, 
if the Socialists disappoint their opponents by distinguishing 
themselves in a field where they have not hitherto shone 
because they approach it from the wrong standpoint and 
in the wrong frame of mind. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
rhetorical account at the Lossiemouth Town Council 
(June 18th, according to the report, ‘‘ Behind Mr. Mac- 
Donald was a Union Jack ”—no Red Flag, be it observed) of 
his ‘‘ historic ”’ conversation with the new American Ambas- 
sador at the castle of his friend, Sir Alexander Grant, is thus 
reported in the Manchester Guardian, which is in ecstasies at 
the prospect of a complete reversal of British Foreign Policy 
on Cobdenite lines. It was nothing very wonderful that 
Mr. MacDonald retailed to his open-mouthed fellow-townsmen: 


Buncombe 


‘General Dawes, the new American Ambassador, has 
been good enough to take a long journey up here to see me 
and have a talk with me about them. He saw some of the 
beauties of Morayshire, he heard of some of its historical 
stories, and I hope these were, in part at any rate, a recom 
pense for his weariness of body. 

“We found each other taking the same general views 00 
world peace. The hands we clasped were not cold with 
official correctness, but warm with a friendship inspired by 
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common enthusiasm for service in the cause of international 
good will and common sense. We did not meet to threaten 
other nations, to dominate other peoples, nor indeed did 
we meet to form alliances and pacts. We have no intention 
of presenting to the other nations an accomplished fact they 
can take or leave. A more genial, humane, and democratic 
spirit than that was in Logie House last Sunday afternoon. 

“We met inspired by the hope that we might be instru- 
mental in preparing a board round which the other nations 
might ultimately sit in co-operative fellowship, studying the 
arts and the ways of peace, gaining a sense of security not 
by arms but by the absence of arms. 

“ Symbolizing the openness of our hearts and our purpose, 
the sunshine poured through the great windows of the 
room in which we sat. With it came the song of the birds 
and the murmur of the Findhorn, and I believe human eyes 
watched us as we sat talking and penning notes. 

“As to the wide-world purpose of what is known as the 
Anglo-American conversations, I hope that neither the large 
States nor the small ones will have any doubt that they 
are not exclusive—they are inclusive. The mighty Republic 
across the Atlantic will enter into no European entanglements 
and alliances, but no one ought to suspect that it will decline 
to serve the common interests of peace and democracy.” 


Stripped of rhetoric, what does this amount to? Merely, 
as we have steadily insisted, that the United States is averse 
to any form of Anglo-American co-operation. That is the 
essence of American policy—that is all the Findhorn heard. 


GrnERAL Dawes’s “ Mission”? to England, over which our 
Press is more ecstatic than the circumstances warrant, is 

inspired with the wholly laudable object— 
ae from the strictly American point of view—of 
“Mission” practising on the prejudices and the credulity of 

a Government of International Socialists. Their 
advent to power at this juncture was a windfall for the 
Hoover Administration, by providing an unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity of combining efficiency with economy in the develop- 
ment of American naval supremacy. The Washington Govern- 
ment are not only justified, but bound as the trustee of 
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American interests, to exploit any political deficiencies 
elsewhere that can be turned to American advantage. They 
have hit on an ingenious plan for disposing of the Anglo- 
American naval problem which General Dawes unfolded at 
a banquet of Pilgrims (June 18th) who sat round to the 
number of 500, momentarily fascinated by his eloquence, 
But on reflection there was some reaction as it was felt 
that even “the goat of all the world” (the happy 
nickname this country has been given by a New York 
Journal quoted in our Correspondence Section) might regard 
the new Dawes plan as “a bit thick.” Briefly it is that the 
respective strength of the two navies is to be settled once 
and for all by the national and patriotic Government of 
Washington—that prides itself on being 100 per cent. 
American—in conjunction with the Socialist Cabinet now in 
possession of Downing Street, whose members boast of 
being ‘‘internationalist,” while not a few of them despise 
patriotism. The Admirals of both countries are to be elimin- 
ated from the final decision, which is to be determined by 
their statesmen. Frankly ‘“‘ this won’t wash,” because it 
places the two countries on a hopeless inequality ; for whereas 
the present Washington Government is anxious for the 
United States to have the strongest possible Fleet, the present 
London Government is equally anxious that British Sea 
Power diminish. By eliminating the Admirals from the final 
settlement American statesmanship would admittedly lose 
the benefit of valuable technical advice; but Great Britain 
would not merely lose expert opinion but the only element 
on our side of the table with any appreciation of British Sea 
Power as a national asset. Sooner than walk into such a booby- 
trap we should prefer that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald sent 4 
reply-paid cablegram to President Hoover asking him to fix 
the strength of the British Navy in tons, guns, personnel, and 
units. That would at least have the advantage of rendering 
an Anglo-American war “ unthinkable,’’ and would be n0 
more fatuous from the British point of view than our accept 
ance of the Dawes plan. 


NaTURALLY General Dawes did not make his meanilf 
. . a ’ 
quite as naked as we have done, as even “ Pilgrims 
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might then have smelt a rat. But it was unmistakable 
and, let us repeat, a really bright idea from the American 
Subtle standpoint, as if accepted by us as was, 
and is, generally expected, it would secure a 
maximum of American Sea Power at a minimum cost to the 
American taxpayer. Taking the analogy of Reparations, 
the successful solution of which had involved divergence 
between the specialists and the statesmen—as the first ‘‘ are 
not always competent diagnosticians ”—General Dawes argued 
that international naval reduction required “‘ the co-operative 
employment of two distinctly unrelated talents—that of 
naval technical experts and of statesmen.’ But he distin- 
guished between their functions thus: 


“A naval expert is qualified to define accurately the 
principles which should determine abstract naval equality, 
but the law of human nature decrees that his opinion is 
relat vely not as safe in a programme which he formulates as 
a practical interpretation of these principles applied to a 
partial destruction of his own navy. The proper pride of a 
naval officer’s life is his navy. His whole professional 
career impels him to think of a navy only in terms of victory. 

“The naval officer has his duty to perform to his State, 
and is primarily to secure it against attack. He therefore 
trusts to his ships and his armament. It is the duty of the 
statesman to remove from his State the danger of attack. 
He is the one to build up the new order and to start the new 
policy, guided as he goes by the advice of those competent 
and patriotic naval experts who serve him. What differences 
there are in their respective duties can be co-ordinated into 
a policy of statesmanship, and that and that alone is what I 
have in mind in what I now say.” 


Then followed this subtle plea by the American Ambassador, 
who enjoys a high reputation at home for astuteness and 
has been sent abroad to spoof Socialists. The case for 
dropping the Admirals was thus put: 


“At the beginning of the work, the contribution of the 
naval experts to the problem should be a definition of abstract 
equality. It is certainly possible for naval experts to arrive 
at a definition for evaluation of fighting strength of ships. 
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“Thus, for instance, one might find a yardstick with which 
to determine the military value of individual ships. These 
ships might differ in displacements, size of guns, age, speed, 
and other characteristics, and yet such an agreed properly 
weighted value might be given to each of these differing 
characteristics as to make it possible to compare, for example, 
the cruiser fleets or combined fleets of two navies, and 
establish a parity between them. 

‘But again, in connection with the method of preparing 
the naval yardstick, let us consider the law of human nature, 
Should a commission composed of the representatives of 
each Navy concerned meet to reach agreement upon this 
yardstick, they would be asked to agree upon something, the 
use of which will reduce in number the idols of their hearts— 
the ships of their navies.” 


Havine thus reduced this affair to a problem for Politicians 
General Dawes completed his scheme: 


Exi “It would seem that to adjust to human 
xit~ ited 
Admirals nature the method of arriving at naval 
reduction, each Government might separ- 
ately obtain from its respective naval experts their 
definition of the yardstick and then the inevitable com- 
promise between these differing definitions, which will be 
expressed in the final fixation of the technical yardstick, 
should be made by a committee of statesmen of the nations, 
reinforced from the beginning by these separate expressions 
of abstract technical naval opinion and able again to seek 
further naval advice, if necessary, before the final fixation. 
**These statesmen should further be the ones to draw up 
for the world the terms of the final agreement upon naval 
reduction, which should be couched in these simple terms 
understandable to the ordinary man on the street, which, 
while the pet aversion of the casuist, are the highest expres 
sion of true statesmanship. That final agreement, covering 
the quantitative dispositions, will go to the nations for 
approval or rejection. .. .” 


It will be seen that we accurately summarized the new 
Dawes plan in describing it as a method for enabling 4 


ns 
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Washington Government of Nationalists and a _ British 
Government of Internationalists to adjust the Navies of the 
two countries. This would not, however, suit the British 
People or the British Empire, and is acceptable neither to 
Mother Country nor Dominions. A Big Navy Party dominates 
Washington—a Little Navy Government temporarily pos- 
sesses London. If the positions were reversed we could not 
reasonably expect the Americans to accept a similar proposal 
from us. We cannot take it from them. 


As we have urged in season and out of season until we are 
sick of saying it, the only intelligent or intelligible policy is 
for each country to arrange its own Navy. 
wa Only President Hoover, who has the reputation of 
being one of the most capable men who has 

ever occupied the White House, is a far better judge of the 
Fleet the United States needs, as also of what she can afford 
to spend on Sea-power, than any foreign Government or 
International Commission can possibly be. From abroad 
it looks as though a mighty Battle Fleet supported by a 
host of Battle Cruisers, Submarines, Aircraft carriers, etc., 
is a luxury to a vast invulnerable self-contained continent of 
120,000,000 people whom no lunatics or combination of 
lunatics dream of attacking. But that is not the American 
point of view. Enough Americans are convinced that Sea- 
power is indispensable to their national and imperial greatness 
—however much they may dislike the word “ imperial ”— 
and they are determined to have what they can easily afford. 
They indignantly resent the suggestion that an impoverished 
debtor nation such as Great Britain should remain the leading 
Sea-power. The fact that without the British Navy the 
British Empire would collapse and the British people starve, 
leaves Americans “stone cold.” The position or even the 
existence of England is not classified amongst “‘vital American 
interests —Pilgrim orators to the contrary notwithstanding 
—and every discussion of the Anglo-American Naval problem 
between the two Governments, whether at Conferences or 
otherwise, has so far left matters worse than it found them. 
Further debate can only provoke more difference of opinion, 
as the guns of the Big Navy Party across the Atlantic are 
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directed against this country, who for one cause or another 
is the standing bugbear of too many American newspapers 
and too many Washington politicians. Another Conference 
can only generate further disappointment, dissension, and 
resentment, unless we completely capitulate to American 
dictation as urged by Defeatist statesmen and Defeatist 
Editors. But whatever follies may be perpetrated by Down- 
ing Street or advocated in Fleet Street, the British People 
realize that Sea-power is the condition of their being, and 
while cheerfully agreeing that the United States build what- 
ever ships she pleases, claim a similar right for themselves, 
We cannot prevent Naval megalomaniacs from agitating 
against us, but we can at least minimize their opportunities 
by avoiding futile and fatuous Conferences. 


As Conservatives had the utmost difficulty in getting any 
hearing from the Baldwin Government on any political 
Bombs issue, whether International, Imperial or In- 

dustrial, they cannot reasonably expect to be 
listened to by a Socialist régime. In any case it is idle to 
advance propositions that are suspect on account of their 
origin and that are beside the mark if they run counter to 
the avowed doctrines of the new Cabinet. But there are 
spheres that are free from dogma, and we believe we are in 
a position to make one suggestion that, so far from being 
repulsive, should appeal to Downing Street. The single 
reason we did not press it upon their predecessors was 
because we knew it would be wasted, if heard, by being 
turned over to the Department involved and accordingly 
spurned. It is a question of policy that we have had oppor- 
tunities of discussing with able and responsible British 
administrators abroad, who feel as we do on this particular 
subject, and as the home public would likewise feel were 
it brought before them. We refer to the practice that has 
grown up in certain distant places of entrusting the main- 
tenance of order to the Royal Air Force as being more 
economical than any other form of police. In the event of 
any disturbance, the only available remedy for those in 
authority is to order an air raid upon a native village, 
which is duly bombed—inevitably at the expense of its 
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women and children. This practice is strongly disapproved 
by the wisest men on the spot, who are convinced that it 
does infinitely more harm than good, leaving a legacy of 
embitterment and hatred that promotes the reverse of law 
and order. We should like it to be an axiom of British 
policy to be proclaimed everywhere that “the Royal Air 
Force does not bomb native villages.” If there be any 
arguments in favour of this process—except the argument 
of cheapness—we have yet to hear them, and are convinced 
they will not come from the most competent quarters. 


Two questions of the utmost importance that must engage 
the early attention of our new Government are “ Repara- 
“p . _,, tions”’ and “India.” We never discuss such 
isa a hada issues as political partisans, firstly, because 

they have small connection with Home 
Politics and, secondly, because no Party is in a position to 
throw stones at any other from the glass-house it occupies. 
Conservatives have been in office, with one small interval, 
since the War and in power since 1922. But few Con- 
servatives can feel proud of our record on Reparations, which 
has consisted in easing the position of the grinning Germans— 
who despise us more than ever as a collection of Squeezable 
Simpletons—and in attenuating Allied claims on the criminal 
aggressors of August 1914. Our weakness has only served 
to bring another ghastly war on the horizon, in which 
Germany will be allied with Soviet Russia, while Great 
Britain’s friends will be few and far between and crippled 
through having the main burdens of the last war transferred 
to them under pressure of “‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’ statesmanship. 
Another Reparations Conference, dominated by New York, 
has taken a further step in this direction by reducing the 
exiguous Dawes Annuities paid by Germany—who does not 
lack money for anything she wants, notably poison gas— 
for damage actually done. Great Britain comes badly off 
under the latest scheme, as she always does when Americans 
are encouraged to interfere in European affairs. The 
Socialists have now to decide whether to adopt or reject 
this Young Plan—as it is called after its New York author. 
They are in two minds, for whereas the reduction of any 
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claim on Germany appeals to them, some of their “ bright 
and brainy”? men are yet more anxious to quarrel with 
France, whom they cannot forgive for fighting on the same 
side as ourselves against “the spiritual home” of disciples 
of Karl Marx. By supporting Germany’s impudent demand 
for the evacuation of the Rhineland—the only substantial 
security for any Reparations being paid—they can grievously 
embarrass the Poincaré Government and injure the entente 
which is anathema to Internationalists. In Opposition the 
Conservative Party is usually healthier than in office, so it 
is permissible to hope for a more robust attitude on such issues 
than when they are overburdened with the cares of State 
and playing up to unpatriotic opponents. So with India, 
on which our record is anything but inspiring, Conservatives 
have more chance now of saving a far-gone situation than 
when they sat humbly in Downing Street awaiting the 
verdict of the Simon Commission as a revelation from on 
high. As we have already made it tolerably plain, we hope 
to see the development of ‘‘a Ginger group” in our Party 
who will make it their business to keep Front Benchers up 
to the mark on vital issues, not forgetting the salutary 
doctrine “ It is the duty of the Opposition to oppose.” 


THE mania for shelving Ministerial responsibility on to extran- 
eous Committees and Commissions was recently extended to 
the Channel Tunnel. Butif Cabinets are unable 
to decide so elementary a question as to whether 
these Islands shall or shall not open direct rail- 
way communication with the Continent, what problem, we 
may ask, are they competent to decide? Except as regards 
its engineering aspects, this is no question for experts, but one 
for the country as a whole, and that its Government should 
pronounce itself incompetent on such an issue by detaching 
various busy men from their “lawful occasions’ will strike 
many persons as a humiliating confession of failure that was 
not attenuated by the late Prime Minister’s panegyric on the 
“impartial inquiry,” to which “the economic aspects of 
the proposed Tunnel and other projects of cross-Channel 
communication’ had been referred. The Channel Com- 
mittee is thus constituted: Mr. E. R. Peacock (chairman), 
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Lord Ebbisham, Sir Frederick Lewis, Sir Clement Hindley, 
Sir Henry Strakosch. 


In making this announcement in the House of Commons 
last Session, Mr. Baldwin stated : 


““The economic aspects of the tunnel have never been 
examined at all for years and years. I have set up a com- 
mittee of extraordinary strength for this purpose to examine 
all its aspects.” 


This is in direct conflict with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
assertion, which we quoted in a former number. 


“‘T am surprised to find how little information seems to 
be possessed by those who are writing about what took 
place in 1924. It is quite wrong to state that only military 
considerations were then before the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. There was also what then was a very carefully 
compiled economic memorandum, and the decision of the 
Committee was as much upon the memorandum as upon 
the opinions expressed by the military representatives.”’ 


We do not for a moment question the competence of Mr. 
Peacock and his colleagues, and recognize their public spirit 
in undertaking this thankless task. But though we should 
not venture to set our opinion against theirs on any technical 
question within their respective provinces, the destruction of 
England’s position as a virgo intacta (to quote a famous and 
apposite phrase of Lord Randolph Churchill) is a matter of 
public policy that cannot be disposed of by any committee. 
Whatever they report, we shall remain unalterably opposed to 
a project that becomes more objectionable the more we think 
about it. Of its gain to the Continent we entertain as little 
doubt as of its detriment to England. 


Ir is confidently assumed by the partisans of the Channel 
Tunnel that the change of Government is favourable to 
their cause. Mr. J. H. Thomas’s champion- 
ship of this project is recalled, and enthusiasts 
are endeavouring to stampede him into an undertaking that 
has been turned down by every previous Government, as 
@ means of finding occupation for the Unemployed. But 
the very last Cabinet that investigated this problem was 


Assumption 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s First Administration, after an 
exhaustive inquiry into every aspect of the _ subject, 
especially its economic aspect, the results of which were so 
convincing that Ministers predisposed in favour of a Channel 
Tunnel were converted against it. This was only five 
years ago, and in the interval no single additional argument 
has been adduced to justify it. So far from the substitution 
of a Socialist for a Conservative Government being “ a bull 
point” for its promoters, exactly the opposite should be 
the case, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald does not enjoy eating his 
words, even when ordered to do so by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the Conservative Party, being in Opposition, are freer 
to give expression to their sentiments than when in office, 
and to revert to their natural and proper réle as custodians 
of national interests. Moreover, we have the authority of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for the statement that the Channel 
Tunnel was not vetoed in deference to the prejudice of 
“diehard admirals’? or “ military reactionaries,’ as some 
of its apostles would have the public believe, but because it 
was found to be detrimental to this country in other ways. 
We also have the statement of Lord Thomson (once more 
Air Minister), who sat on the Committee of Imperial Defence 
which rejected it, that the cost would be fantastic and that 
the engineering difficulties had yet to be solved. To embark 
on a wild-cat scheme of incalculable dimensions at the risk 
of the British taxpayer—who would eventually be called 
upon to foot a huge bill—is the most extravagant method 
of alleviating Unemployment that the wit of man could 
devise. That our European neighbours are keen on the 
Channel Tunnel goes without saying—it would stimulate 
English expenditure abroad which is already a heavy drain on 
this country. It would assure no corresponding Continental 
expenditure here, as Continentals appreciate neither our 
climate, our Sabbath, our cuisine, nor our lack of Casinos. 


THE South African Election which took place nearly 4 
fortnight after ours can only be described as disastrous. 
It is viewed with dismay throughout the Dominions— 
outside the disaffected Irish Free State, where the main 
issue at the moment is the abolition of ‘God Save the 
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King.” It was generally hoped that General Hertzog would 
be sufficiently defeated to become impotent, but his faction, 

the Nationalists, are definitely stronger in the 
A South new Union Parliament than inthe old. Their 
— mischievous leader will have a fairly free hand 

to pursue his pernicious policies and may 
ultimately plunge the sub-Continent into a Black and White 
war. General Hertzog’s following is increased from 63 to 76, 
while his opponents, the South African Party, under the 
indomitable General Smuts, have only grown from 54 to 61. 
There has been an addition to the House of 14 constituencies 
—hence the gains to both Parties which have likewise scored 
by the débdcle of Labour, which was torn by the dissensions 
between their quondam leader, Colonel Creswell, and the 
Anti-Creswellites. This feud has destroyed the so-called 
Pact, as the Nationalists can now govern without “* Labour.” 
Colonel Creswell finds himself at the head of 5 followers 
instead of his original 18, who gave him the balance of power 
in Parliament. The Anti-Creswellites have sunk to 3. Thus 
do Englishmen squabble in politics, leaving others to get 
away with the spoils. General Hertzog is better off than 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as he now commands a majority 
over all other Parties in the “‘ unthinkable’ event of these 
ever combining against him. That the result is a keen dis- 
appointment to the South African Party goes without 
saying, as they and their friends abroad were confident that 
General Hertzog’s position would be shaken, if not shattered. 
General Smuts and his followers did well in all the coastal 
towns and throughout the more enlightened centres, but 
they made little way in the backveld, where the anti-native 
programme of the Government appealed to white men 
generally, who dread a black hegemony. It is incidentally a 
blow to Imperial Preference that is equally valuable to South 
Africa and Great Britain, which is all the more ill-timed because 
coinciding with the arrival in Downing Street of Little Englan- 
ders, who hate Preference as cordially as do the Hertzogites. 


Tuat English lawn tennis is emerging from its prolonged 
international eclipse is evident from recent events, especially 
the success of the young and brilliant team who have 
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carried us into the Final Round of the European Zone of 
the Davis Cup. That Mr. H. W. Austin, Dr. J. C. Gregory, 
Seeding Mr. I. G. Collins and Mr. G. P. Hughes are 

young is all-important—that they are a team 
is even more so. It was by the development of her most 
promising players into a team who always “play for the 
side”’ that France attained her present supremacy at 
Wimbledon and elsewhere from a relatively lowly position 
in the hierarchy of the game. Wimbledon is once more in 
full swing, and we have an opportunity of comparing our 
coming champions with those who have already “ arrived.” 
One Englishman only, Dr. Gregory, has obtained the honour 
of “seeding” by being placed among the elect Fight 
classified as the best players in the Men’s Championship 
in this order of merit: H. Cochet (France), J. Borotra 
(France), W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.), F. T. Hunter (U.S.A), 
H. L. de Morpurgo (Italy), G. M. Lott (U.S.A.), B. de 
Kehrling (Hungary), Dr. J. C. Gregory (Great Britain), 
Why Mr. Austin is not in the charmed circle, but has to 
take his chance among the “‘ unseeded mob,” is less intelli- 
gible to outsiders, unless it be inspired by the fear that 
Britons would get “above themselves” with two of the 
Elect after being so long in the cold. The Men’s Singles 
Championship is regarded by experts as the perquisite of 
France or the United States—the regrettable absence of 
the holder, M. R. Lacoste, being deemed a pull for Mr. 
Tilden. Among the eight “ seeded’ Ladies we have two, 
viz. Miss Betty Nuthall—who to the general satisfaction 
has got right back to her best form—ranked No. 3, and 
Miss Eileen Bennett No. 4. Numbers 1 and 2 are naturally 
the reigning champion, Miss Helen Wills, and Sefiorita E. 
de Alvarez respectively, who are regarded by the cog- 
noscenti as the most likely Finalists, with Miss Wills a certain 
winner. We should be sorry to have to back all the other 
** seeded ” Ladies to beat the ‘‘ unseeded ” Mrs. M. Watson 
and Miss Ryan. “ Seeding” obviously gives zest to Wim- 
bledon, and the mandarins of the L.T.A. must be congratu- 
lated on making a concession to the spirit of the times that was 
regarded as ‘‘ the end of the world” and resisted accordingly. 


REFLECTIONS ON DEFEAT 


THERE were so many tributaries to the turbid flood which 
swept the late Government out of office that it is hard to 
say which was the main stream. Some fix upon personal, 
others upon economic reasons; some blame the Press, some 
the women, some the division of what is called (begging a 
question) the anti-Socialist vote. There are others who see 
a sort of inevitability in politics, which according to their 
point of view they call “progress” or “decay” or “the 
swing of the pendulum.” Everyone takes refuge in his own 
explanation. 

It seems only fair to take everything into account; but 
politics, like life itself, are so complicated that the mind is 
unequal to seeing them steadily and whole. 

I should be the last to underrate the economic factor, 
which explains so much of history. The country came 
staggering out of the war, loaded with debt, crippled by 
taxation, its trade and industries out of gear, and has con- 
tinued under these burdens ever since. The three or four 
greatest interests of the nation lie under a cloud of depression 
which never lifts: agriculture, coal, iron and steel, textiles— 
both woollen and cotton: these, the really big industries of 
Great Britain, through which it used to thrive, are all fallen 
out of condition. We find patches of mills, mines, farms, in 
all these industries which for special reasons continue to 
do fairly well; but in the general run their position is 
anxious and sometimes ruinous. Employers with overdrawn 
accounts and idle machinery; workmen out of employ- 
ment or on half-time, would make a bad house for the best 
performers. 

This bad economic state was mainly the cause, although 
partly the effect of a continual agitation, approaching 
mutiny, which came to a crisis in 1926, and still further 
increased the evils from which it arose. Socialism is in 
essence a revolt against civilization.* The brightest steel is 
nearest to rust; the highest effort produces its own fatigues 
and reactions. Such movements of revolt remain insignifi- 
cant and unnoticed when the high-geared machinery of 
modern life is well oiled and in full working; but when half 
the cylinders are back-firing or out of action, these discon- 
tents gain head and become formidable. We might liken 


* “Man has been on the wrong road ever since the invention of that thing 
called civilization.’—GrorcE LANSBURY. 
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the position to a ship labouring along with disabled engines, 
taking in more water than the pumps can get out, in 
foul weather that never lifts. Then we can imagine the 
mutineers whispering to the crew—that the ship was badly 
navigated, that the officers had liquor in their cabins. Such 
times of industrial depression breed social discontent turning 
naturally against a Government, and fomented in this case 
by a powerful and organized agitation. 

The position, then, favoured the Socialists, who thrived 
on the discontent which they helped to create. It is one of 
the many fallacies of the Marxian propaganda that “the 
worker has nothing to lose but his chains.” He has his job, 
his house, his dog, his pigeons; he has everything to lose like 
the rest of us. But it is easy to understand that when he 
cannot be sure of any of these things, he is more ready to 
listen to the agitator than when things are going well in his 
trade, wages are good and employment full. In such a case 
the moderate man, the good workman, can be browbeaten 
by the Socialist. The artisan may be vaguely conscious that 
it cannot be good to destroy the trade by which he lives, but 
he has no answer ready for the agitator: he is silenced, over- 
borne, swept along. As Karl Marx wrote to his friend and 
patron Engels: “The swine-hounds among the English 
trade-unionists who thought we were going too far will not 
catch us easily.” From 1924 onwards there has been an 
excellent ground for agitation. 

It is possibly a misnomer to call this organized agitation 
the Labour Party. ‘‘ We who speak and write for Labour,” 
George Lansbury once wrote in the Daily Herald, ‘ must 
never allow our changed condition to blind us to what our 
own views and opinions were about manual work in the days 
before we fled from it as from the plague.” * It was a case 
of the work-shy, the bad workman, the “ rebel,’ leading the 
good workman against his better judgment to his own 
destruction. Such, with a sprinkling of the mild-eyed and 
wild-eyed Intelligentsia, is the Labour Party, or what is also 
called by those engaged in it, the Movement. 

After their defeat at the end of 1924 the Socialists turned 
to what is never far from their thoughts, a revolution. They 
had been near it in 1917, when Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden took part (without much success) in organizing 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils in imitation of theif 
Bolshevik friends; they had been near it again in 1921; and 

* Daily Herald of August 23, 1923. But see the best election pamphlet pr- 


duced on the Conservative side, An Admirer of Lenin (the Boswell Printing and 
Publishing Company, 10 Essex Street, London, price 6d.). 
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in 1926, with the General Strike they came nearer it still. 
They were, in fact, so very near it that a resolute Govern- 
ment would have prosecuted them for seditious conspiracy 
and might have led evidence more damaging to the reputa- 
tion of the ‘“‘ Movement” than the Zinovieff letter.* But 
any such measure of precaution was overborne by a polic 
of sentimentalism, of ‘‘ forgive and forget,” behind which 
the Movement was allowed ample leisure to prosecute the 
Coal Strike, which was intended to dislocate the “‘ Capitalist 
system,” to increase discontent, and so to help Socialism and 
to re-form for the great political campaign which ended in 
the recent Socialist victory. Mr. George Lansbury, who is 
now at the Board of Works, stated quite explicitly (on 
May 29, 1926), what the Movement intended to do: 


** Now while standing by our brothers on the coalfield we 
are also preparing the next step. We will capture Govern- 
ment—that is our revolutionary aim and object; and capture 
government not for reformist purposes but for revolution. 
Others have used Parliament for political revolutions. We 
shall use it for the Socialist revolution. Trimmers, com- 
promisers, must quit our ranks, or we must quit theirs.’’+ 


Here we should give the late Government credit for the 
Trade Union Act, the object of which was to liberate the 
Trade Unionist from a more or less compulsory levy. The 
“Movement ”’ made a great clamour against the Bill, which 
it denounced as a piece of vindictive tyranny; but it soon 
became apparent that the measure was not so regarded 
either in the country or among the working-men themselves. 
It was, in fact, popular, and it will be interesting to see if the 
new Government which is going to repeal so many things 
will venture to reimpose the tax—for tax it really was— 
from which the Trade Unionists were then relieved. That 
was one act of liberation; the other was to restore to the 
miners their right to work eight hours in the day. It was, 
of course, represented as an act of exploitation and enslave- 
ment. In reality it gave to the miner his only chance of 
restoring prosperity to the industry by which he lived. 
These two acts should not be forgotten in our general estimate 
of the late Government. They show that it had impulses of 
courage and of strength which prompted it to do the right 
thing in the teeth of Opposition. So it was also in the 
General Strike, when it took its rightful place in defence of 


* As, for example, the secret conference of April 1925 between the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Government and prominent members of our Trade Union 
Congress. t Lansbury’s Labour Weekly. 
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the national liberties; so it was again when it sent the 
Expeditionary Force to China, and still again when it refused 
to reduce the Royal Navy to the specifications of the United 
States. Upon these occasions it stood upon the strong and 
ancient tradition of national government—the right to rule, 
the duty to defend the nation. If it had been always so 
robust should we now be considering its defeat? 

There was, however, a fatal streak of the Coalition in the 
Government policy which obscured these episodes of patriot- 
ism and courage. I suppose the design was so to mollify 
Liberal opinion as to persuade it that there was no need for 
a Liberal alternative. The event showed that if this was 
the idea it was ill-calculated, for despite every disarming 
demonstration of Liberalism, the Liberals were not detached. 
Even Viscount Grey, even Mr. Runciman, when it came to 
the pinch, tailed off sedately behind their leader. Conserva- 
tives were discouraged; but the Liberal Party continued to 
exist. ; 

Here we come to the second Opposition, the Liberal 
Party led by Mr. Lloyd George. I am not of those who 
believe that the Prime Minister of the Coalition Government 
‘“‘won the war’; on the contrary, I am confirmed in the 
belief by everything I saw then and have discovered since 
that he very nearly lost it. It was our soldiers and sailors, 
the officers who led them, and the nation which supported 
them that won the war, not the politician who had weakened 
the Navy, who intrigued against the Commander-in-Chief, 
and who dissipated the wealth of the nation in an orgy of 
extravagance. No, the achievement of Mr. Lloyd George 
has been misunderstood. He did not win the war: he won 
the Personal Fund. I gave some account (in the National 
Review of two years ago) of how that Fund was collected and 
how it is held. It was collected from rich men by the sale 
of honours and on the pretext that it was to be used to 
defend the country against Socialism; it was transferred to 
Mr. Lloyd George by some act of leger-de-main and held by 
him (and certain shadowy and illusive trustees) as a thrifty 
provision against a political rainy day. It was by the use of 
this fund that Mr. Lloyd George contrived the defeat of the 
late Government. 

Electorates, like other poetical figments, are credited with 
a consciousness which I doubt if they possess, yet it can be 
said with truth that if ever an electorate signified its will, it 
was the will to be quit of the Liberal Party. It was a healthy 
instinct. A democracy is a monster of limited intelligence 
which can only count up to two. One party in and the 
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other out offered a comprehensible alternative: a third party 
involved confusion and chaos. The Liberals having been 
outrun by the Socialists, there was no place for them under 
the British system of government. They had outlived their 
always doubtful usefulness. There was only one thing which 
could keep such a valetudinarian alive—and that was money. 

To do the Liberals mere justice, there were some among 
them who struggled against this miserable dependence. They 
made a pathetic attempt to raise a ‘‘ Million Fighting Fund,” 
to which the public refused to subscribe; they fought against 
the rich seducer, for some years, but as their poverty grew 
so his advances became less resistible. He let them have 
£100,000 for the elections of 1923, but only £50,000 for the 
elections of 1924. Thus he created the appetite and then cut 
down the supply, by which method time out of mind the 
tempter has enchained his victim. ‘‘ Our position became 
so desperate .. .,” Lord Gladstone confessed pathetically 
in 1926. ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George for nine precious months with- 
held the necessary guarantee...” What a situation for a 
melodrama! 

Yet in 1926 the victim made one last desperate struggle 
for freedom. She beat off her assailant with her empty and 
open hands. At the time of the General Strike there seemed 
to be a final break-away. The chief Liberals wrote to Lord 
Oxford that they found it “impossible to” work with so 
“unstable ” a politician as Mr. Lloyd George. Lord Oxford 
publicly ‘‘ deplored ’’ his behaviour in the General Strike. 

Such a position for Mr. Lloyd George! Alone, on a 
political desert island, with £2,900,000 in cash and shares! 
Marooned, like Ben Gunn, with the pirate treasure! What 
could he do with it? It was even a danger to him, for there 
were possibilities of an injunction. There is reason to 
believe (as recently disclosed in the Morning Post) that the 
red flag which he hoisted in the Hearst Press at the time of 
the General Strike was a signal to the Socialists to take him 
and his pieces of eight aboard their lugger. The Socialists 
had the discretion to refuse. ‘‘ We will not touch him with 
a barge-pole,” said Mr. Lansbury.* 

So Mr. Lloyd George returned to the attack on the some- 
what battered virtue of the Liberal lady, and by January 19, 


* It was said at the time that Mr. Lloyd George offered to content himself 
with the Ministry of Agriculture in a Socialist Administration. The Snowdens, 
who were neighbours of Churt, were thought to favour the idea; but it was 
vigorously stamped upon by the rank-and-file of the ‘“‘ Movement.” As the 


vy was at that time in danger, the offer, if it was made, must have 
been tempting. 
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1927, she was “‘ so desperate ” that she fell. The Organiza- 
tion Committee was requested to resign, Lord Grey pro- 
tested in his ineffectual manner, Mr. Vivian Phillipps was 
dismissed, and Mr. Lloyd George took over the flat and put 
in his own servants. It was not, of course, a permanent 
arrangement. On the contrary, the new master arranged a 
subsistence allowance for three years (from January 1927) 
and £300,000 towards the expense of putting up five hundred 
candidates at the elections, after which “‘ the whole position 
will have to be studied afresh.” * 

By such means was the great Liberal attack prepared on 
the Conservative position by a master of political strategy. 
At the moment when Mr. Baldwin’s forces were engaged on 
their front with the Socialists, these five hundred mercenaries 
fell upon their flank, and although the carnage among them 
was frightful—only 58 survived—the Government trenches 
were taken by the Socialists in a mélée so confused that many 
of the electorate had not the remotest idea of what was 
going on, or of who was the enemy and who was the friend. 

Now, in considering the defeat, it must be admitted that 
this joint attack on front and flank was formidable, and it 
was made more dangerous by certain circumstances which 
we may briefly consider. With a universal electorate, the 
Government had no popular press. The Times, the Morning 
Post, and the Daily Telegraph are chiefly read by the middle 
and upper classes: all the papers with great circulations were 
either neutral or supported Mr. Lloyd George. The Govern- 
ment guns were thus partially silenced in the Metropolis, and 
almost completely in the industrial North. Whether disgust 
with Conservative policy or other considerations brought 
about this defection, I do not require to consider. The fact 
remains that the result was devastating. 

In view of all these factors, it will be admitted that great 
forces combined against the Conservative Party, and I 
might mention others. There remains the question—How 
far did it contribute to its own defeat? There is a disposi 
tion to lay all the blame on the extension of the franchise by 
which women were put on the same age level as men. _Litile 
as one liked that leap in the dark, it remains true that the 
total number of women added to the register would not 
account for the turn-over of votes, nor is there any evidence, 
other than the boast of Mr. MacDonald, that the Socialist 
victory was an effervescence of immature feminism. At the 
same time I think it probable that an old party, like an old 


* See Manchester Guardian of January 11, 1927, ‘‘ London Letter.” 
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gentleman, is apt to flatter itself when it counts on the 


gratitude of the fair. 

The agricultural vote was for some time in obvious 
danger; but it was reconciled by the policy, announced by 
Mr. Baldwin just before the election, of British meat and 
British flour for the Army and Navy, and the relief of rates 
which preceded that announcement. A glance at the elec- 
toral map shows that the counties remained faithful to the 
Government. 

The chief losses were in the industrial Midlands and 
North. There I think the Conservative Party suffered from 
a long record of indecision and vacillation, followed by a 
belated change of front in face of the enemy. That the 
Derating Act is of benefit to the heavy industries will hardly 
be denied; but it came late, was difficult for the workman 
to appreciate, and was liable to misrepresentation. If the 
Government had been bold enough to protect iron and steel 
and woollens, whether by Safeguarding or ‘‘ McKenna 
Duties,” they would have done something for industries 
which men as well as masters would have understood. I 
should like to have seen either Mr. Philip Snowden or Mr. 
Lloyd George confronted with that situation. 

To postpone such measures was a high price to pay for 
the somewhat speculative financial genius of Mr. Churchill. 
That gentleman might have served his country at the 
Ministry of War, at the Admiralty, or at the Home Office; 
but to place him at the Treasury was to ask for superfluous 
trouble. His first measure of pensions to widows was a piece 
of political extravagance, ill-disguised as philanthropy. The 
widows may or may not have been as grateful as their 
younger sisters; but the measure water-logged the finances 
and offended the great mass of opinion which dislikes these 
social services. Whether it was good or bad, the country 
could not afford it, and if it was to come at all, it should 
have come at the end and not at the beginning of the 
administration. There was, in fact, never enough money 
to support Mr. Churchill at the Exchequer. He had to 
squeeze the bookmakers, the last people in the world for the 
Conservatives—or any party—to offend, since they have a 
ready-made propaganda organization at every street-corner. 
And to get money for the relief of industry, he had to add to 
the load on the motor-car, which is no longer the monopoly 
of the few, but the most popular of institutions. 

_ People are apt to assume, because the taxpayer is now 
Mm a minority, that economy is no longer popular with the 
electorate. I distrust such generalizations. The owner of 
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property is generally a person of influence who trails behind 
him a string of unpropertied voters. Money would still talk 
even were it disenfranchised, and there are many without it 
who yet realize that to disburden the rich relieves the poor, 

There was another element in Government policy which 
discouraged some of its stoutest supporters—that leaning to 
the left or liberalizing, to which I have referred. “ Dis- 
armament,” for example, was a cry which did not placate 
the League of Nations Union, which in reality is a piece of 
Liberal propaganda, but it puzzled and disheartened Con- 
servatives, who desire no better defence than the Army and 
the Navy, and have not the very least faith in the Genevan 
contraption. The appointment of Liberals like Sir John 
Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel to the Indian and Coal Con- 
missions conveyed the same discouraging suggestion—that 
the Government had so little faith in its own principles as to 
entrust these vital concerns to men who held the opposite 
view. And so in the Church: the appointment of the 
Bishop of Manchester to the Province of York invited the 
Tory to wonder what could be the use of fighting in one 
sphere those pernicious opinions which were advanced in 
another. 

There is one thing which may truly be said of this 
defeat: it cannot be laid to the door of what are called the 
Diehards of the Conservative Party, its staunchest members, 
whose views and policies were consistently disowned and 
disregarded. If the Conservative Party is to succeed it 
should remember that the enthusiasm of those who believe 
in its cause is a more important asset than the approbation 
of its opponents. 

These criticisms may be thought uncharitable: they are 
made unwillingly and their purpose is to suggest that Con- 
servative principles should direct Conservative policy; now 
that “‘the hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-us’’ is shown to be a 
fallacious remedy something more robust might be given 4 
trial. 


TAN CoLvIN 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE GENERAL 
ELECTION 


THE most significant feature of the recent General Election 
is the large proportion of voters who failed to record their 
votes. In spite of the enfranchisement of 5,000,000 new 
voters, over 8,000,000 people did not trouble to go to the 
Polls. It was generally remarked that this Election was 
the dullest on record, and there is evidence that the public 
are getting despondent over the ballot as a remedy for 
their various economic troubles. The public are beginning 
to realize that so far as their interests are concerned, it 
matters little which Party is in power. 

Such political slogans as “Safety first’? and “ Anti- 
Socialism ’’ are not particularly soul-inspiring. Evidently 
British politics have arrived at a condition of bankruptcy, 
which is evidenced by the absence of any vital moral and 
economic issue in every one of the three parties’ programmes. 

One would almost imagine that we had arrived at a 
stage of political perfection, and that there were no further 
National issues at stake. And yet there never was a time 
when this country was in greater moral and economic 
danger, nor when a great political leader was more urgently 
needed! ie 

It was generally expected that the war had put an end 
to our antiquated Party system, which failed to correspond 
with any suggestion of moral or political principles. 

For years prior to the war, the distinction between 
Conservatism and Liberalism was far less a question of 
belief in principles and determination to pursue them than 
of wire-pulling and legislating in favour of various vested 
interests. ‘‘ Our politics,” said a critic in 1917, “‘ have been 
played very:much like golf, under pleasant social conditions, 
and in a leisurely manner as if time were of no consequence.” 
There was a time when Statesmanship meant Leadership. 
It meant devising and putting into execution ways and 
means for making this country prosperous. It meant 
placing the National Interests before everything else. At 
the present time the success of any one political party is 
made to depend mainly on the mistakes of its opponents. 
It was safe to say that more than one-half of the votes 
given on behalf of the Conservative Party were given in 
fear of Socialism, and not on account of any special merits 
accorded to the Conservative leaders. 
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One curious feature of the Election was the belief on 
the part of Conservative leaders that Mr. Baldwin and his 
Government would be returned with a working majority. 
What evidence there was to warrant this belief it is difficult 
to understand. If ever a Government was warned, from the 
time its members took office to the day of the Election, 
that their re-election would depend entirely upon their 
success in remedying industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment, that Government was the late Conservative adminis- 
tration. But not only did the late Government fail to 
provide remedies for these evils, but certain of its members 
coolly stated that there was no remedy! And yet only 
six years ago Mr. Baldwin had emphatically stated that 
he knew of a remedy for unemployment, and was pledged 
in support of it—namely, Protection. 

Under pressure of certain members and industrial organi- 
zations, the apology for protection known as Safeguarding— 
invented by Mr. Lloyd George—was put forward in a very 
half-hearted way by the Baldwin administration, and out 
of some sixty applications for Protection to save our sorely 
oppressed industries only nine were granted relief! The 
Board of Trade officials made such applications as difficult 
and as expensive as possible, with the result that scores of 
industrialists were afraid even to make application, because 
of the heavy expenses involved and the uncertainty of the 
issue. Our Board of Trade officials seemed to regard 
British applicants as mendicants soliciting alms. The repre 
sentatives of foreign manufacturers and alien importers 
were allowed to oppose such applications through their legal 
representative, and in the vast majority of cases were 
successful in defeating the British applicant. As a well- 
known British manufacturer told the writer, ‘‘We might 
as well have been applicants before a foreign tribunal! ” 

This attitude of the Board of Trade had much to do 
with destroying any enthusiasm that might otherwise have 
existed among the manufacturers for securing the return of 
the Baldwin administration. 

But the two Measures which sealed the fate of the late 
Government were those for which Mr. Winston Churchill 
was largely responsible. These measures were, first the 
Gold Standard Bill of 1925, and secondly the revival of the 
Bank of England’s control of the currency. Both of these 
measures have served to intensify industrial depression and 
unemployment by making British trade conditions sub- 
servient to the interests of our foreign trade rivals. 

The late Sir Edward Holden (who was Chairman of the 
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Midland Bank) once stated in an address to the Liverpool 
Bankers’ Association that ‘‘ Gold controls the trade of the 
world under the Gold Standard.” It follows that since the 
United States controls the bulk of the world’s gold supplies, 
by re-establishing the Gold Standard Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment gave the United States the control of the world’s 
trade. From this measure may be traced most of our 
industrial troubles since 1925, including the Great Coal 
Strike of 1926. By raising the value of the pound sterling, 
Mr. Winston Churchill made it more difficult for foreigners 
to purchase our goods and put this country out of the 
running in foreign markets in many of our industries. This 
Measure also added to the burden of our National and other 
debts, and increased the burden of taxation by at least 
10 per cent., thereby further crippling our industries! 

One can hardly characterize the stupidity of our legis- 
lators who voted to hand over the people’s money—in the 
form of Treasury notes—to the Bank of England, to be 
suppressed in favour of the notes of that International 
Trading Company, in Parliamentary terms. The Treasury 
notes represented the highest class of credit in the world, 
and were backed by the whole wealth of Great Britain. 
They were founded upon the National Credit, and were 
created in 1914 to save the whole of our banks, including 
the Bank of England, from bankruptcy. The first event 
in this country as soon as the shadow of the Great War 
first appeared was the collapse of the Gold Standard! It 
was found that every bank in this country was insolvent 
on the basis established by Sir Robert Peel in the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844! There was not enough gold in 
this country available to pay 10 per cent. of the Banks’ 
obligations! 

The Treasury notes saved the Banks and the Nation 
generally, and enabled us to prosecute the war successfully. 
Under the Gold Standard we should have been “‘ down and 
out” before ever a shot was fired! These Treasury notes, 
issued under the Royal Prerogative, have stood for all that 
Great Britain possesses. With an ample supply of these, 
our trade and industries might have prospered in spite of 
the movements of gold, and we should have been masters 
in ourjown house. 

Now let us look at the substitute. In place of these 
one pound notes, backed by £15,000,000,000 of wealth—the 
safest and soundest currency ever issued—the Government 
has permitted this International Trading Company to 
substitute the promissory notes of its chief cashier. In 
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place of one pound legal tender notes, we are compelled to 
employ these questionable promissory notes, that are backed 
merely by a variable quantity of gold, which the Bank of 
England has in its vaults. In place of being amply secured, 
at present they are secured only to the extent of about 
40 per cent. of their face value!! 

Moreover, if the holder of one of these notes wishes to 
secure a pound, he is unable to do so unless he can collect 
the equivalent of four hundred ounces of gold! And this we 
are informed is a sound, safe currency!!! These promissory 
notes bear no portrait of the King, nor of the Houses of 
Parliament—which were conspicuous on the Treasury notes, 
as showing the head and seat of the British Government. 
They have, however, what has since become the real seat 
of Government now that this infamous Measure has been 
enacted—namely, the new Bank of England premises! So 
that the seat of Government has been removed by Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government from Westminster to Threadneedle 
Street! 

For the control of the currency means the control of all 
economic power, and the control of Economic power means 
the control of Political power ! 

Few people realize what government under the Bank of 
England directorate really means. The Bank is governed 
by twenty-five directors, four of whom are said to represent 
German banking houses, whilst eight represent—directly or 
indirectly—American interests. The Governor was formerly 
connected with an American banking house, so that we may 
conclude that British interests are really represented by a 
minority of the directors. And it is to the control of this 
institution that the late Government has handed over the 
most priceless privilege which the control of finance con- 
stitutes. 

It has been said by certain critics that Mr. Baldwin's 
Government was not a bona fide Conservative administration, 
and there are certain grounds for such criticism. When 
Mr. Baldwin, in conjunction with the late Mr. Bonar Law, 
decided to put an end to Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
administration, it was generally expected that in forming 
a new Government none of the Coalition adherents would 
form a part of his Cabinet. Many people were, therefore, 
amazed when it was announced that the three most prominent 
supporters of Mr. Lloyd George—namely, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Lord Birkenhead, and Winston Churchill—were to 
occupy the three most important Cabinet offices next to 
that of Mr. Baldwin himself. 
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The result has been disastrous both to the Conservative 
Party and to the Nation itself. The dominating personality 
in the late Cabinet was Mr. Winston Churchill, who has 
been a Liberal practically the whole of his political life, 
and the champion of the two policies, which have nearly 
wrecked this country and its industries—namely, Free Trade 
and dear-scarce-money! It would be difficult to understand 
in what respects Mr. Churchill claims allegiance to the 
principles and traditions of the old Conservative Party. 

British politics have fallen on evil days. There is not 
one single Statesman belonging to any one of the three 
Parties of outstanding ability. They are‘mostly mediocrities 
—the product of professional Politics. 

I venture to predict that from the present orgy of in- 
competence there will come a great reaction, and there will 
be a cry for a Leader, who will do for us what another 
great man has done for another great country. 

Let us hope that this change will come before it is too 
ate. 


ARTHUR KITSON 


SAFETY FIRST, AND LAST 


Hap ‘Safety First’? proved to be a winning horse on 
May 30th, it would have been one of the outstanding 
achievements in the history of politics—comparable to the 
sensational victory of a famous Derby winner, ‘“‘ Eclipse,” 
who was returned as “ First”? with “the rest nowhere.” 
It would have been a tremendous triumph for the Baldwin 
Cabinet in general, and the Prime Minister in particular, 
and a corresponding confusion for their detractors and 
critics. That Ministers themselves had no shade of a 
shadow of doubt as to the issue was self-evident from their 
every action and utterance. They were informed by those 
upon whom they relied, and believed, that the Liberals and 
Socialists would cut each other’s throats, leaving the Con- 
servative Party in possession of the field and the spoils. 
The only disagreement among them was as to the size of 
the impending majority—some loss of seats was inevitable 
as compared with 1924, after more than four years of office, 
even by the best of all possible Governments. Indeed, 
some diminution of their overwhelming preponderance in 
the last Parliament was deemed desirable. But whether 
they lost 50 seats as expected by sanguine souls, or 80 seats 
as the gloomier ones anticipated, was immaterial, as in 
either case the Government would command a comfortable 
majority over all other Parties, and as they had the House 
of Lords practically in their pockets, all would be well. 
Anyone who hazarded a hint in official circles that there 
was the remotest chance of Conservative disaster, ran 4 
serious risk of being certified as non compos mentis, and by 
all semi-officials would have been denounced as “‘ a traitor” 
to the Conservative cause. Had not our Leader publicly 
pledged his reputation as a prophet that the Conservative 
majority in the new Parliament would be equal to that 
obtained by Disraeli fifty-five years ago? Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin is not given to bluffing, but says what he means 
and means what he says. As he was in a much better 
position than anyone else to know what was going on il 
the constituencies, to many Conservatives his prediction 
was tantamount to a declaration of the polls, and doubtless 
contributed to the prevalence of that “apathy” of which 
our orators occasionally complained. 

Mr. Baldwin was not the only false prophet—belied by 
the event. Mr. Lloyd George ran him hard, while the 
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over-ingenious Professor Keynes surpassed them both, as 
he was so rash as to publish a list of 100 constituencies 
which the Liberal Party were about to capture, in addition 
to those they already held. This would raise their number 
to approximately 150 in the present House of Commons, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, there are only 59, or 58—if we 
deduct that distinguished deserter, Mr. W. A. Jowitt, K.C., 
M.P., the quick-change artiste of modern democracy. 
Conservatives are not, however, concerned with the 
miscarriage of Mr. Lloyd George’s propaganda that was 
to enlist the support of 7,000,000 voters for his 500 candi- 
dates, or with the vagaries of his impulsive henchman of 
The Nation and Atheneum. These must settle it with 
their own dupes, just as the Greys, the Simons, the Runci- 
men, and the Runciboys must reconcile their own consciences 
to the inglorious, not to say ignominious, réle to which they 
relegated themselves @ la suite of the Welsh Wizard. This 
is happily none of our business. But as Conservatives we 
are deeply concerned at the fate that has overtaken our 
Party and the menace that now threatens everything for 
which we stand in the State and the Empire. We cannot 
afford to shirk such a situation or the responsibilities that 
now confront Conservatives, of which not the least pressing 
or momentous is that of setting their own house in order. 
There must be something radically rotten in the State of 
Denmark that permits such a transformation as that which 
occurred during the 48 hours of May 29th to 3lst. It was 
a surprise to the Conservative Cabinet as complete as was 
the surprise of the Liberal Government fifteen years ago, 
when the diplomatic débdcle of July-August 1914 landed 
us in the greatest war in the history of the world. Mr. 
Asquith as little foresaw that catastrophe as Mr. Baldwin 
foresaw the rout of May 30th. They were the two most 
astonished men of our generation. The former had steadily 
regarded an Anglo-German war as ‘“‘ unthinkable ”—his 
colleagues shared this illusion and delusion. Mr. Baldwin 
was no less assured that history must repeat itself as in 
Disracli’s case, although there was little or no reason for 
it. A grateful country could, and would, never turn on a 
Party that had produced widows’ pensions and developed 
Maternity Benefits, and was prepared to kiss all the babies 
that might appear. ‘“‘The Band of Brothers,” as Cabinet 
isters proudly described themselves, must inevitably be 
confirmed in power, and the single problem exercising 
Downing Street on the eve of Polling Day was the “ Re- 
construction” of the Cabinet, which had been postponed 
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year by year, although urgent from the hour of that body’s 
birth. On this subject its admirers circulated conflicting 
rumours in faithful newspapers. One school insisted that 
there would be drastic and welcome changes, of which the 
most welcome to Conservatives in the constituencies and 
the country at large was the withdrawal of Mr. Winston 
Churchill from the Exchequer in favour of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, whose preference for another office four and 
a half years ago, however public-spirited, proved to be an 
operative cause of Ministerial disaster, because it left the 
key position of the Government in Cobdenite hands. The 
other school declared that there would be practically no 
** Reconstruction,” as a benevolent Premier would interpret 
the national vote of renewed confidence as an injunction 
to leave things as they were. There is good reason to 
believe that the latter were right, and that had things worked 
out “according to plan”? Mr. Winston Churchill would 
still be Chancellor of the Exchequer, all rumour to the 
contrary notwithstanding, a suggestion that may help to 
console some Conservatives for the defeat of our Party, as 
another four years of Churchillian finance—i.e. Bank of 
England and Treasury dictatorship—would have produced 
conditions throughout industrial England, Scotland, and 
Wales rendering industrial constituencies virtually forlorn 
hopes for Conservative candidates. 

It is of course always easy to be wise after every event, 
however unexpected, and the woods are full of wiseacres. 
But in politics, as in other spheres, effect not infrequently 
follows cause, and it should be possible for any conscientious 
student of public affairs to deduce the one from the other, 
provided he is not a participator in, but a spectator of, the 
game. Insiders see nothing. They are too absorbed in 
their respective jobs. Outsiders should, however, occa- 
sionally be able to get glimpses of realities, provided they 
be sufficiently detached from Westminster and Whitehall, 
and are not blinded by that Party prejudice which con- 
strains men to swear that black is white and white is black 
according to the whims of the Party Whips. In this 
connection we venture to reproduce some comments of the 
National Review (Episodes of the Month, December 1924) 
on the formation of the second Baldwin Administration as 
throwing some light on the present situation. They were 
deemed “eccentric” and even “objectionable” at the 
time, but to-day seem so commonplace as to be almost 
excursions in the obvious. They help to explain why the 
brilliant Conservative victory of 1924 has been conve 
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into the Landslide of 1929, from which we shall not recover 
unless a totally different conception animates the powers- 
that-be, to that which led to the creation of a Government 
that by its size and composition was predestined to put the 
Conservative Party ultimately in the “ soup.” 


“Within a few days of being summoned to Buckingham 
Palace the new Prime Minister had formed one of the largest 
Cabinets in British history—predestined to be known as 
The Twenty-one. May it escape the fate of the unhappy 
Twenty-two which collapsed ignominiously in December 
1916!”? (The names of the new Cabinet Ministers followed.) 

“Although there are unimpeachable appointments 
among the foregoing, we should mislead our readers if we 
represented that the personnel of the Second Baldwin 
Administration aroused the boundless enthusiasm in Con- 
servative circles that greeted the landslide in the country. 

‘Speaking generally, consternation would more accur- 
ately describe the sentiments of Conservatives of both 
sexes on learning that their Leader was loading his Cabinet 
with a cargo of Coalitioners, several of whom had notoriously 
been intriguing against him almost to the eve of the polls. 
It was all the more discouraging because, backed by such 
a magnificent majority, Mr. Stanley Baldwin had an abso- 
lutely free hand to choose his own colleagues without regard 
to anything but their fitness—by virtue of character, 
integrity, honesty, trustworthiness, reputation, and capacity 
—for the posts to which they were appointed. For once 
there was no need to insert square men in round holes, or 
vice versa, in deference to ‘claims’ real or imaginary on 
the Party. Those personal vested interests that had ruined 
so many previous Cabinets might be safely ignored. There 
was a clean slate on which Mr. Baldwin could write prac- 
tically whatever name he liked. We can only hope he may 
not live to rue the ‘ generosity ’—as it has been termed— 
that has moved him to invite into the Ministerial nest those 
who are strongly suspected of wishing to ‘ cuckoo him’ out 
of it. It was undeniably a robust exhibition of contempt 
for public opinion, because, had every Conservative candidate 
at the recent election been constrained to placard his con- 
stituency with the slogan ‘A vote for the Conservative 
candidate is a vote for Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead,’ considerably fewer Conservative Members 
would have found their way to Westminster. These ‘ first- 
class brains’ are popularly regarded as first-class adventurers 
and distrusted accordingly. 
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‘‘We do not pretend to be privy to the mysteries of the 
making of the present Cabinet, but if we may credit uncontra- 
dicted assertion in serious journals, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
declined the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in favour of 
the Ministry of Health—though the former ranks above the 
latter in the hierarchy—because he wished to devote himself 
to such pressing problems as Housing, in which he has 
already rendered substantial service. Such public spirit 
was characteristic of the son of his father, though we 
are not told whether Mr. Neville Chamberlain realized that 
his action would enable the Treasury to be captured by 
a Coalitioner and a Cobdenite likely to exploit that position 
by obstructing measures which the Minister of Health re- 
gards as essential to Imperial development and to our 
industrial well-being. If so, while admiring, we should 
regret Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s self-abnegation, because 
however useful he may be in his new office, he would have 
been still more useful in preventing this untoward disposal 
of his old one.” 


The motives animating the incoming Prime Minister in 
stupefying his supporters by forming this vast and _ hetero- 
geneous Cabinet are not in question. We are hlweys 
prepared to credit him with the highest, including muis- 
placed, magnanimity, but the policy of virtually reconsti- 
tuting the “‘ Coalition ” of evil memory—which Mr. Baldwin 
had played so courageous and honourable a part in ex- 
tinguishing—was not only a betrayal of Conservative 
principles but a falsification of the National mandate. 
Our Party had just been accorded a magnificent vote of 
confidence because it was Conservative, and not Liberal, 
Radical, Socialist, or Coalition. Our spokesmen insist that 
they are Disraelians and like to regard themselves as standing 
in Benjamin Disraeli’s shoes. But ‘‘ the Disraelian touch ” 
is singularly lacking in their Statesmanship, and they have 
forgotten most of his dicta, of which one of the wisest and 
most popular was ‘“‘ England does not love Coalitions.” 
This is axiomatic, and it was therefore a tremendous shock 
when Mr. Baldwin, in the words of a shrewd observer, 
‘* forgave his enemies and forgot his friends” by summoning 
the ex-Coalitioners from the obscurity to which they had 
been relegated by an outraged public, in order to make 
them virtually a present of the Cabinet. There were 
Coalitioners everywhere—you could not have thrown 4 
stone at the Treasury Bench without hitting one or other 
of them. Two only were omitted, one of whom, Sir Robert 
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Horne, omitted himself by declining to be Mr. Baldwin’s 
Minister of Labour after having been Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The only other omission 
was Mr. Lloyd George himself, and I have often wondered 
why, having gone so far in resurrecting the Coalition, Mr. 
Baldwin did not complete the process by hitching the Welsh 
Wizard to his star. It was constantly rumoured that the 
latter was willing, and gossip went so far as to aver that 
soundings were actually taken as to the terms on which 


_ this finishing touch might be put to the Coalition Cathedral. 


There is a delightful story of the time—which if not 
true deserves to be—to account for the accident that 
entrusted the Exchequer to Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
was declared to be no less astounded than the rest of the 
world at this giant gaffe. He expected with luck to be 
allotted some secondary post, and well-informed persons 
had indicated the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
as a comparatively innocuous office—especially when carry- 
ing no seat in the Cabinet. But according to the legend, 
which we do not vouch for, when the Prime Minister reached 
the point of saying ‘“‘I propose to offer you the Chancellor- 
ship——”’ Mr. Churchill cut in with the observation “ of 
the Exchequer—I accept it with pleasure,’ or words to 
that effect. Mr. Baldwin, being too amiable to disappoint 
so eager an aspirant, acquiesced, and the appointment was 
duly gazetted. Whether this be fable or fact does not 
very much matter, because in either event it was the choice 
of Mr. Winston Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(whether on his own impulse or that of the Premier) that 
sealed the fate of the second Baldwin Administration. 
From that day to this Mr. Churchill was allowed to dominate 
Conservative Councils and to dictate the financial and fiscal 
policy that landed us in the General Election at which 
Unemployment was the main issue, with Conservative 
candidates in a hopeless position with every effective 
weapon knocked out of their hands. When the old Coalition 
was thus allowed to recapture Downing Street optimists 
hugged the illusion that there must be all the difference 
in the world between a Cabinet under Mr. Baldwin and 
one under Mr. Lloyd George. The two men were so diverse 
m temperament, character, and outlook. Mr. Baldwin 
would be incapable of contemplating the methods that 
brought his predecessor to grief and made him universally 
mistrusted. The atmosphere of the two Governments would 
consequently bear no resemblance to one another, and with 
Honesty and Integrity in the saddle we might survey the 
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future with calm and confidence, secure in the knowledge 
that no tricks would be played upon us, and that intrigue, 
which is the breath of the nostrils of professional politicians, 
would be in abeyance so long as Stanley Baldwin was at 
No. 10 Downing Street. 

This thought was encouraging, and as keen partisans 
are naturally buoyant, and there were elements in the 
Government commanding Conservative confidence, our Party 
settled down to that comfortable condition that comes 
easy to it. Though perturbed by the summer crisis of 
1925, when the Coalitioners in the Cabinet contemplated 
** Reconstruction” under another Prime Minister, nothing 
sensational happened until the General Strike of May 1926, 
when His Majesty’s Ministers astonished the Civilized 
World, including themselves, by the promptitude, vigilance, 
courage, and efficiency with which they rose to a great 
occasion and forced an unconditional surrender on a 
dangerous conspiracy against the State and Society. In 
looking back upon those palpitating days one sometimes 
marvels that so invertebrate a body should have been able 
to pull itself together sufficiently to speak with the enemy 
in the gate. Otherwise they found it extraordinarily difficult 
to make up their minds on any problem demanding nerve, in- 
sight, and understanding. Whatever may be the inner history 
of the Great Strike, it was the golden moment of the late régime. 
It put the Prime Minister on a pinnacle of glory with the 
entire Press singing peons in his honour that were thoroughly 
deserved, whereas Mr. Lloyd George was at the bottom of a 
slump, thanks to his discreditable contributions to the hostile 
Hearst Press of the United States, which were written as though 
designed to depreciate this country in American eyes. 

The Government evidently could govern when it chose. 
Its Coalition complexion was forgotten, and we all hoped 
it might make a fresh start and vindicate the verdict of 
the country that had returned it in overwhelming strength. 
But this was not to be. The size and composition of the 
Cabinet made any prompt or decisive action virtually 
impossible on any issue. Everything was postponed to the 
last moment, or else shirked. In the absence of driving— 
and few would be heard to suggest that the Prime Minister 
firmly held the reins—Ministers were all over the shop, 
however much they beguiled the public with the conventional 
fiction of ‘“‘a harmonious and united Cabinet.” It is 
“‘ unthinkable ’’—to borrow their favourite phrase—for any 
twenty-one Politicians to be agreed upon anything of 
moment. It is absurd to suggest that they should, or could. 
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There was always a contingent of Mandarins and Mugwumps 
to obstruct any progressive proposal, to urge that it was 
better ‘‘ to let sleeping dogs lie,” and to argue that, provided 
Ministers avoided irritating their opponents, they might 
remain where they were indefinitely. The few “live” wires 
in Downing Street must have had a “thin” time, as any 
proposition put up to their colleagues would receive short 
shrift, especially if it involved any call upon the Treasury, 
because though Mr. Winston Churchill was totally incapable 
of tackling the larger aspects of Retrenchment, he enjoyed 
preventing any Department—especially the Colonial Oftice— 
from getting anything for ‘“‘ Development,” however promising 
or profitable. Gradually he was allowed by an easy-going 
chief to control the Cabinet on many matters, probably 
under the delusion that his ‘“‘ genius ”’ would be able to evolve 
some sensational scheme of Debt Conversion that would 
permit a substantial reduction of taxation and enable the 
Government to go out in a blaze of glory comparable to that 
which encircled them at the end of the General Strike. No 
one dreams of disputing that Mr. Churchill is a brilliant man 
in the manipulation of the written and the spoken word. 
But few would be found to maintain that he has sound 
judgment on big issues, as he is too much taken up with their 
superficial aspect to get to the heart of any subject. More- 
over, although the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was more 
regarded as a whole-time job—carrying a whole-time salary 
—absorbing the energies of Statesmen of the calibre of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, with Mr. Churchill it was allowed to 
become a part-time job, as no small share of his industry was 
devoted to the production of a book that in former times 
would have been reserved for the relative leisure of Opposi- 
tion. It may have been due to this Aftermath—as it was 
entitled—that, instead of applying a vigorous and penetrating 

intellect to the gigantic problems confronting a British 

Chancellor of the Exchequer in the wake of a Great War, 

Mr. Churchill was content to be the mouthpiece of the 

Treasury and the Bank of England—the very Bourbons of 

finance who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. In 

this disastrous course he had the moral support of his Prime 

Minister, who has never been able to shed the effect of having 

served his official apprenticeship in a Department where the 

atmosphere is so strong that it rarely fails to leave its impress 

on all but the most robust. It is alleged by knowledgeable 

persons that the one other conception of Mr. Baldwin in 

the sphere of finance is the conviction that whatever the 

Governor of the Bank of England says must be right. 
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This attitude on the part of the powers-that-be was 
naturally applauded in banking and bureaucratic circles— 
small blametothem! But from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment and the country it was calamitous, and was, perhaps, 
more responsible than any other factor in ultimately substi- 
tuting a Socialist for a Conservative Cabinet. The vision 
of the Governor of the Bank of England is bounded by New 
York—he has no eye for anything else. British Industry is 
a sealed book to him—the British Empire an unknown 
quantity. Industrial and Imperial interest have necessarily 
fared ill under the Baldwin-Churchill-Norman régime, which 
opened with the restoration of the Gold Standard—largely 
to please the Americans, who, without our assistance and 
example, would have found their vast gold hoard so much 
dross—and ended with the side-tracking of Safeguarding in 
favour of “‘ De-rating,” which was a bewilderment to most 
electors and an exasperation to many. 

To outsiders and onlookers it is nothing less than marvel- 
lous that a man with Mr. Winston Churchill’s record should 
be allowed to hold up and hamstring another Conservative 
Government. He deserted our Party a quarter of a century 
ago for the express and avowed purpose of fighting Joseph 
Chamberlain’s magnificent policy of Imperial Preference— 
which would have solved our major economic problems, 
besides being of incalculable political value. The Unionist 
Party had been in power for ten years, and owing to internal 
dissension it looked like a sinking ship. The Liberals were 
expected to come in. Mr. Churchill joined them at the 
psychological moment, and for the next ten years as a Little 
Englander among Little Englanders, and a Limehouser in 
Limehouse, he took what they had to offer, occupying several 
more offices than he adorned, and making no reputation 
either as a legislator or administrator. After a brief spell 
at the Front he reappeared in a “ Coalition”? for another 
long, if not particularly distinguished, innings, during which 
more gratuitous blunders were made than in any like period. 
When the Coalition collapsed, Mr. Churchill collapsed, but 
within two years this Unsinkable Politician emerged from 
the wreck of National Liberalism as a Constitutionalist, and 
subsequently a ‘Conservative ’’—whatever may be the 
meaning of that label in his vocabulary. From being 4 
fervent follower of Mr. Lloyd George he rapidly developed 
into a passionate partisan of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, although, 
according to all accounts, Mr. George and Mr. Baldwin view 
each other with an aversion unusual among the Freemasons 
of the Front Benches. 
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The vagaries and vicissitudes of Mr. Churchill would 
be laughable but for the rdle he has been allowed to 
play during the last four or five years. His Gold Stan- 
dard policy and accompanying Deflation was only second, 
if it was second, to the General Strike as a promoter 
of Unemployment. Even The Times, the arch apostle of 
the appreciation of money in terms of goods, has at last 
been obliged to acknowledge that ‘‘ Deflation”—i.e. the 
robbery of the debtor for the benefit of the creditor—was a 
potent factor in destroying the Baldwin Cabinet. Again, it 
was mainly to please Mr. Churchill that Conservative opinion 
was flouted and Safeguarding reduced to a farce under the 
restrictions invented by bureaucrats who have “a kink” 
for favouring the foreigner. The unanimous resolutions of 
the National Union Conference, which year by year registered 
the views of our Party on the fiscal question, were simply 
thrown into the Prime Minister’s waste-paper basket, so 
that his Chancellor of the Exchequer might still proclaim 
himself ‘“‘a Free Trader.” To this same end ‘“ Derating” was 
devised and made the first plank in our Party platform! 
I have always thought it feeble of the Birmingham con- 
tingent in the Cabinet to tolerate such treatment, and if 
anything in Parliamentary psychology could still surprise 
outsiders, I should have been amazed at the noble army of 
Safeguarders in the House of Commons “taking it lying 
down,” to use a phrase that was occasionally heard on the 
lips of Joseph Chamberlain, who has been much in the 
thoughts of the older generation while the cause to which 
he devoted his closing years has been frittered away. 

“Safety First” is what we have been brought down to 
by men of little faith, with a flair for consulting the wrong 
people, and a self-complacent conviction that “ everything 
will be all right on the night” provided we do little or 
nothing during the day. 


L. J. MAXsE 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CONSTITUENCIES 


‘** The responsibility of our people is tremendous. For the first time, at the 
coming election, we are a complete democracy of men and women. There has 
never been anything in the world like a complete democracy responsible for 
what our people are responsible for.””—STanLEY Batpwin, Drury Lane, 
April 18, 1929. 


Tus responsible democracy has recently pronounced its 
judgment upon the political policies of three rival parties, 
It is for the historian to decide whether that judgment was 
a wise one. To-day it is almost impossible to see in its 
right perspective the national consequence of that judgment, 
but it is possible to review at first hand the working of the 
great democratic machine in the constituencies. Whether 
the rule of the people is a wise thing or a foolish thing it is 
for posterity to decide, but what posterity will never be able 
to see, as it can be seen to-day, is exactly what the rule of 
the people means. At one end of the democratic picture is 
the Empire, at the other end are the constituencies. The 
extreme of decentralization is the constituency, and in 
the constituency, better that anywhere else, can be seen 
the minutest detail in the painting of the picture. Wisdom, 
perhaps rightly, is no longer from above, and it is interesting 
at least to examine the exact form which the new democratic 
wisdom has taken. 

To examine the details of political wisdom in every 
constituency in England is not within the scope of this 
article, but it may be of interest to examine them in one 
constituency alone. If it is not possible to see the whole 
picture, it is at least possible and interesting to look at part 
of the picture and to study the technique of the painting. 
During the last election the new, perfected, and responsible 
democracy was at work for the first time. It was imbued 
with a new, perfected, and responsible wisdom, and it elected 
a new, responsible, and perfect Government to preside over 
the destinies as well of the Empire as of England. Even 
an insufficient glance at the wisdom of this democracy should 
afford food for thought, not only to men and women living 
to-day, but to posterity as well. 

Criticism of the Conservative Government seemed prin- 
cipally to be on two counts. In the first place, the late 
administration had consistently and deliberately denied to 
young children and nursing mothers the cow-given benefit 
of milk. In the second place, the same criminal administra 
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tion had wantonly withheld from the unemployed the bare 
necessities of existence with the sole apparent object of 
pressing them into the Army or Navy. The harsh tyranny 
of such reactionary and bellicose policy has been condemned, 
and no doubt rightly condemned, by the new-found wisdom 
of the responsible democracy. It will be incumbent upon 
the new Government to remedy these social evils and to 
supply wholesale and at the same time both milk and a 
high remuneration for idleness. 

However, democracy has pronounced with more measured 
and detailed criticism its disapprobation of Conservative 
measures. Some of the points raised, though they may not 
be of far-reaching consequence, are nevertheless of certain 
interest. For it is by its detailed criticism and direct 
opinions that the true character of the modern responsible 
democracy may best be judged. If to-day is the hour of 
democracy, then what is democracy? It is the object of 
this article to suggest an answer. 

On the question of unemployment one free and inde- 
pendent elector delivered himself of the following opinion. 
Since the Conservative Government came into office, a law 
had been passed by which motor lorries might travel at 
twenty instead of twelve miles an hour. The result of this 
legislation was that the same amount of work now took 
half as long to do and required of the individual man or men 
employed only half the amount of time. The consequences 
were inevitably unemployment. If there was an answer 
to this criticism it could be no other than the appeal, ‘‘ Vote 
for —— and trade by wheelbarrow! ”’ 

Another truth pronounced in all sincerity and outraged 
horror by a student of the political situation was that the 
late Government had driven the working-man from the land 
into the towns so that they (presumably the members of the 
said Government) could hunt the deer. 

The following comment upon the fiscal policy of the 
Conservative Party was made by a voter to whom the 
information had, in desperation, been vouchsafed that at 
least the Government had taken the tax off tea. In the 
first place, he pointed out, he didn’t drink tea. In the 
second place, if he did drink tea, he couldn’t drink a pound 
a week; and in the third place, could anyone be expected to 
live on fourpence a week ? 

Comment upon the social side of political administration 
was frequent and instructive, but an interest was also 
shown in the wider sphere of international politics. At the 
end of one meeting the following question was put: 
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“The speaker has said that he is in favour of the League 
of Nations. Can he tell me, if this is true, how it is that 
the Government hasn’t signed it?” 

Innocently the speaker inquired what the questioner 
meant by “it,” and was informed in no measured language 
that, if he hadn’t even the intelligence to understand a simple 
question, by what right before the electorate had he the 
effrontery to present himself to them as a candidate for 
election to the House of Commons! 

Ardour was not, however, peculiar to the critics of the 
late Government. Perhaps the most enlightened of all 
prophecies was that of an enthusiastic Conservative who 
explained that if the Socialists were returned to power there 
was no doubt but that we should all be cannibals! 

But to its enfranchised sagacity the responsible democ- 
racy added a sense of humour out of all proportion to its 
political wisdom. 

On one occasion a speaker was explaining, in answer to a 
question, the fallacies of a capital levy. The object of his 
argument was to show that at no given moment could there 
be a realizable value to the existing capital of the country. 
He had explained the case of a man who had a warehouse 
full of goods valued at a certain sum of money. He pointed 
out that those goods, thrown suddenly and indiscriminately 
on the market, would not only realize no profit equal to their 
estimated value but would, in all probability, actually sell 
at a dead loss. Confident that his point was made, he asked 
the rhetorical question, ‘‘ How is that man when the levy is 
made to realize the value of his stock?” The point was 
made. The answer was instantaneous, ‘‘ Have a fire!” 

Again the speaker was trying to point out that the best 
working conditions and the highest wages were to be found 
in successful and prosperous business undertakings. Trade 
prosperity, was the argument, is a sine qua non to employ- 
ment, high wages, and good factory conditions. “ Look 
around you,” he said, ‘‘ what are the prosperous industries 
to-day?” ‘‘ The coal industry,” came the answer. 

An interesting development of the Labour argument i 
the constituencies is the double claim that after two 
hundred odd years of Tory and Liberal rule the conditions 
of the working classes are in no way improved, and that the 
emancipation of the same classes is due entirely to the 
untiring efforts of the Labour Party. “To-day, we are 
worse off than ever,” they argue. And in the same breath, 
‘** Tt has all been achieved by the Labour Party.” 

But the wisdom of responsible democracy is infinite. 
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The story has no ending, as in truth it has no beginning 
either. Such instances might be multiplied a million-fold, 
but in their brevity even they suffice to give a glimpse at a 
part, at any rate, of the picture which has been called 
Democracy. 

“Such stuff as dreams are made on,” only they are not 
dreams but truths, and on such stuff is the new world of 
the future, the perfect state, the happy democratic com- 
munity to be made. 

And yet there is little doubt but that posterity will 
pronounce favourably upon this most recent verdict of the 
electorate. Great national forces and the swelling flood of 
men’s minds are neither reasoned nor controllable. Suffice 
it that they exist. And when the chaff and the ignorance 
and the absurdity have been swept away, there emerges 
by some miracle, beyond the power of man’s understanding, 
a little grain, a little truth, a little sound, lasting wisdom. 

We have to-day the perfect responsible democracy. 
Never was there a sadder truth, never perhaps a greater. 
That democracy is ludicrous in an over-populated and semi- 
educated state, its most ardent supporters will not deny. 
Whether its decisions are none the less wise decisions, 
posterity, and posterity alone, can decide. 


KNEBWORTH 


THE POINT-TO-POINT 


It is the day of the point-to-point, the seal to be set upon the 
season that is just over, the yearly gala of the famous pack 
that has hunted the district for a hundred years. All but 
the hounds will be there. What a crowd there is on the 
roads converging on the stretch of country where the races 
are to be run. Motor-cars of every description, for rich and 
poor, two-seaters, four-seaters, seven-seaters, charabancs, 
also motor-cycles, push-bikes, grooms leading horses, pedes- 
trians on their own, whole families walking together, traps, 
perambulators. The tents are vivid in the sun and the 
voice of a great multitude rises on the air. The farmers’ 
luncheon has just taken place in one of the marquees and you 
can hear the laughter and the cheering of the Master’s speech. 
As you draw near the entrance you can catch the very words: 

** Let me say at once that no one has had more loyal 
support than myself during the past season. Everyone knows 
that fox-hunting is more difficult than it used to be when I 
was young.” (‘‘ You’re not so old, sir.’’) ‘“‘ Estates have been 
sold and split up for building and there’s more wire about. 
Wire’s done more harm to hunting than anything. It’s 
the very devil. Farmer Brace set a fine example last season, 
gentlemen, as you all know. Every bit of wire was taken 
down off a thousand acres of land (cheers). It is in that 
spirit that we must face the future” (‘“‘ Good old Brace”). 
“Take the poultry fund again. Your Secretary has had 
fewer complaints this season than for many years, although 
foxes have been more plentiful. If it hadn’t been for one 
big claim for compensation, I won’t mention any names,” 
(“We know him”’) “‘ we should have paid out less than for 
any year I can remember. I repeat, gentlemen, there’s a 
good spirit animating the hunt. The hunt is popular.” 
(“So are you, Jack.”) ‘I take no credit to myself. We 
have as fine a staff and as sporting a lot of followers as any 
hunt in the country. Only two hounds were kicked the 
whole season, and there have been very few complaints of 
riding over crops or leaving gates open. As long as we have 
support like this we can go on. We want to show you sport, 
gentlemen, and shall do our best to keep down the foxes. 


I may mention that the strain of hounds has been improved. | 


We got six couple from the Garridge Kennels last year and 
gradually we hope to show you as fine a pack as any in the 
Shires. May I say one word about the ladies?” (Cheers.) 
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‘we are always glad to see them out with us.” (“ God bless 
them.”) ‘‘In these days of women’s votes you may yet 
find yourselves with a lady master of hounds. (Loud 
laughter.) I don’t think [ve got anything more to say. 
I’m no orator. (Cries of dissent.) I’m happier in the saddle 
than on my feet.” (‘‘Good old Jack!) ‘‘Well, good luck 
to all of you and thank you.” (Prolonged and vociferous 
cheering.) 

A little later and the bookies are shouting the odds for 
the first race. They are drawn up in a long line with their 
stock-in-trade erected behind them. One or two of them 
will be welshers before the day is over. Those with hoardings 
fitted with brass are reputed to be the safest to deal with, 
but even the brass has been left behind on occasions, all but 
the clients’. The ground in front of the bookies and round 
the extempore paddock is now a seething mass of men and 
women, boys and girls. A tipster, with a face stamped with 
roguery, has collected an audience and is urging it to back 
the winner: 

“T have come all the way from Newmarket, ladies and 
gentlemen, where I am well known. I have come to win 
some money for myself, as well as for you. Look at those 
fat fellows, the bookies, standing there. You don’t suppose 
they've come here to get sunburnt. No, they’ve come here 
to get your money. But I’m going to win their money to- 
day, and if you follow my advice you'll win it, too. Pma 
tipster. They know me in Newmarket as ‘Mr. Butler in 
the know.’ What I don’t know, ladies and gentlemen, 
about horses is, as they say at Newmarket, not worth know- 
ing. I know a horse’s form from his tail to his whiskers. 
A horse has three hundred and sixty-six bones in his body 
and he can’t leave any behind in his box; he’s got to win 
with all of them. He’s got to be fit. I’ve known people, 
there may be some here to-day, who don’t know what to 
back. They don’t know what a horse looks like when he’s 
got a cold. Well, I’ve seen two horses in this race to-day 
who have got colds and they can’t win, even with smelling- 
salts, and some of you are going to back them. I say, don’t. 
Those fat fellows standing there want you to. Oh, no, 
they’ve not come here to get sunburnt. I am going to have 
four quid on this race and I am going to make twenty 
pounds. If I had backed horses with colds I shouldn’t have 
got a balance at Barclays Bank to-day and a house at 
Newmarket.” 

_ A little farther on a three-card-trick man is trying to 
induce the unwary to spot the winning card. The police 
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know all about him, but have been told to be lenient and are 
letting him have a run, though they move him on from time 
to time. He is surrounded by three or four confederates, 
brutal-looking ruffians with faces streaked with vice, who 
pretend to think him a clumsy performer whose winning card 
can be detected every time, and who, in order to encourage 
the hesitant, win large sums of money with the greatest 
ease. A middle-aged country-woman is beguiled in this 
fashion to try her luck and immediately loses a one pound 
note. Near by, a number of people are gathered round a man 
who stands at a table with a whirling brass basin containing 
dice. The table is divided into six squares representing a 
crown, an anchor, a spade, a club, a heart, and a diamond. 
—‘Put your money on. This is the Derby game, the game 
that won the war. I like your company, but I like your 
money more. That’s right, lady, put it on the hook. The 
anchor is the symbol of love, steadfast and true. Here’s a 
gentleman likes a heart. Oh, he’s a knowing one, he is, 
Plenty on the club and the spade, something on the hook 
and the crown, a little on the heart, nothing on poor old 
diamond. Ah! something at last for the old man.” All 
the dice turn up diamonds and the genial scamp rakes in the 
whole of the money on theboard. He, too, has a confederate 
who with expressionless persistence stakes a couple of half- 
crowns at every. turn, generally winning and presumably 
returning the money to the banker between the races. 
The first race is just about to start. The bookies are 
shouting “‘six to one bar two” and you have to lay the odds 
if you want to back the favourite. Now they are off, that 
is, the horses, over the line of country which with much care 
and forethought has been flagged and prepared for to-day’s 
trial. What an exhilarating spectacle! Fifteen of them, 
ridden by familiar figures, some of them the owners, in black 
coats and pink ones, charging the first fence together. It 
is a varied and charming landscape over which they have 
to gallop, up and down hill, skirting coverts, over ditch and 
hedge and water, keeping to the left of the red flags until 
they finish between a dense avenue of shouting and excited 
onlookers. The odds-on favourite has been beaten and an 
outsider has won. What glory for this youngster with all 
his family looking on from a farm-cart drawn up not far 
from the judge’s stand. His name is bandied from mouth 
to mouth. He is the hero of the moment to some who do 
not know him and for many a long day to those who love 
him best. As he saunters back along the line of wagons 
that hold the families of the neighbouring squires and mounts 
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into his own, several tender glances light upon him from melt- 
ing eyes, for not only is he gallant, but an eldest son, heir 
to an estate, and one day to be a hot favourite in the Matri- 
monial Stakes. 

Between the races friends, acquaintances, relations for- 
gather. It is a notable day for the district. The riders are, 
most of them, well-known local hunting men. All the farmers 
are there and their labourers. Many of the latter have earned 
a shilling or two opening a gate, or holding a horse during 
the past season. Nearly everyone present has some personal 
interest in at least one of the races. The Squire is riding or 
the Squire’s son, or the land-agent, or farmer A, or the farmer’s 
son, or the local vet. Each horse is known, too, and his form 
in the hunting-field remembered to a nicety. Almost every 
rider has his family present, his household, his personal 
friends, those who know him most intimately in the district 
where he lives, and these in turn bring their friends to see 
him ride. Such a day makes the hunt popular with every 
class. Cottagers forget the loss of poultry from the foxes. 
Squires who do not hunt forgive the ravages among the 
pheasants. Farmers condone the trampling of their fences 
and the injury to their crops. It is the day that more, 
perhaps, than any other in the year embodies for them all 
the spirit of English country life—the free and easy mingling 
of the classes, the love of sport, the pride felt in old terri- 
torial families, the affection for scions of an ancient name, the 
knowledge of horseflesh, the gambling instinct, the devotion 
to home environment and familiar rural scenes. The line of 
farm wagons, especially, represents old England there to-day. 
For the nonce they are the landed estates of the neighbour- 
hood drawn up in line, a microcosm of the territorial families. 
What a hard task it has been for the last twenty years to 
keep these estates together, almost a superhuman one. 
What searchings of heart, what sacrifices, what sleepless 
nights and anxious days, what sales, sometimes unadvertised, 
of pictures, jewellery, furniture, timber, outlying farms, 
have taken place to enable the owner to hold on and pass 
the estate to his successor. Some of these properties have 
come down through centuries. The owners have become 
identified with the history of the neighbourhood, its traditions, 
its character, its sorrows, and its joys. Several estates are 
almost on their last legs. The gates and fences are falling 
to pieces, no painting has been done for years and the tiles 
are slipping off the roofs. But the family clings to the old 
heritage, hoping for a turn in the wheel of fortune, and the 
tenants, not wishing to break the tradition, put up with the 
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dilapidations and abstain from pressing the landlord for 
repairs, knowing full well that they in turn will not be pressed 
for the rent should bad times overtake them. At one end 
of the line of wagons the greatest of the local families is 
stationed; a noble one, rooted in the soil of this Eastern 
County for the last three hundred years. They occupy two 
large wagons, for their house-party is a big one. The 
present owner of the estate married late in life a beautiful 
young woman thirty years his junior and she is standing 
in the cart radiant and lovely. Unfortunately there are no 
children of the union and the property will go to a younger 
line. 

The third event, the Adjacent Hunt Farmers’ Race, has 
now been run. One of the horses in it broke its shoulder and 
had to be destroyed, while a youth fell at the first fence and 
got slight concussion, for the ground is as hard as iron owing 
to the drought. But this is all in the day’s sport and adds 
to the danger and therefore to the excitement. What a 
care-free crowd it is. To-morrow, but for some scraps of 
paper and a few empty tents, not a trace will be left of-all 
the fun. So let us make the most of it. One section of the 
ground is black with motor-cars, packed as thick as bees. 
In front of the bookies are serried ranks of jostling human 
bodies, men and women waiting to be paid.’ By the paddock 
the winner of the last race is examining his mount, surrounded 
by a host of admiring friends. It has been a popular win, 
for the secretary of the Hunt is liked by everyone, and as he 
passed between the lines of shouting spectators, leading by 
a couple of lengths, even the mounted Hunt servants, who 
were keeping the course clear, cracked their whips and 
halloed him to victory. 

There is now only one more race, the United Hunts 
Heavy Weight. The horses are lined up, eager to start. 
There are ten of them. A tall man is on a restive bay. He 
has a keen and handsome face and sits his mount with the 
ease and grace of mastery. He is Captain X, the agent of 
the great property belonging to the noble family whose 
wagons we have just seen. He is riding a horse called 
“The Joker’? and The Joker is favourite. During the 
saddling a large crowd had collected to watch the final 
touches, the rinsing of the horse’s mouth, the sponging of 
the nostrils, the tightening of the girths. ‘‘ Hobbledehoy 
is there too, black, nearly seventeen hands, and with great, 
powerful shoulders, the Joker’s only danger. Now they 
are off. No, it is a false start. The starter cannot get them 
into line owing to a horse in the centre that is barging about 
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from side to side. The flag falls at last. They are off this 
time for better or worse. The approach to the first fence 
as well as the landing side bristle with spectators and the 
horses make a fine show as they charge it slightly down hill 
and clear it together almost abreast. Between the first and 
second fences several of them drop behind. Hobbledehoy 
is over the second jump first, but The Joker is well up. The 
horses now settle down into their stride for the two and 
three-quarter miles in front of them. What a gallant picture 
they and their riders present galloping below the brow of 
the hill towards the covert side, dappling the green turf with 
their bright colours. They are now strung out. Blood and 
condition are beginning to tell. They have finished half 
the course. The Joker is lying third, Hobbledehoy is 
second and an outsider is leading, but he pecked badly at the 
last fence and his rider has obviously to push him along. 
The crowd is now becoming ever more interested. Before 
the next jump is reached, the leader falls behind into second 
place and shortly afterwards into third. The Joker and 
Hobbledehoy are the only two that matter now. They are 
half a mile from home with three more fences in front of 
them, stiff ones, well ribbed up, stakebound and almost as 
hard as a post-and-rails. The Joker is a couple of lengths 
behind Hobbledehoy and going beautifully, untired, gallop- 
ing freely and with lots of reserve. Hobbledehoy is going 
well, too, but The Joker is taking his fences more gracefully 
and with more to spare and is still the favourite. At two 
fences from home they are abreast. The excitement of the 
crowd has now reached its highest pitch. Both horses are 
stretched to the utmost. First one of them pushes a head in 
front, then the other. The onlookers are shouting wildly— 
“The Joker leads ’’—‘‘ Good old Joker ”—“‘ Go it my lad” 

—“The Joker wins, I tell you.”—‘‘ The Joker wins.’ As 
they approach the last jump The Joker leads by half a 
length, What a race! The crowd is in a state of deli- 

rium. The hunt servants and police can scarcely keep the 

people back. They are a surging throng of shouting and 

gesticulating men and women, straining to catch a glimpse 

of the finish. ‘The Joker has it in his pocket’”—‘ A hun- 

dred to one on The Joker ’’—‘‘ Hobbledehoy’s beat ”— 

“The Joker's got it”—‘“The Joker”—‘“The Joker ”— 

“The Joker ’—yell the crowd. Every ounce of speed and 

energy is being extracted from the two horses and they can 

do no more. The Captain looks like a daemonic force 

almost lifting his mount along. He is grim and pale, staring 

fixedly ahead. Now for the last fence. The two riders 
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charge it together with The Joker’s head just in front, 
Another hundred yards and the race will be over. Another 
half-minute and the shouting will have died down. One 
more supreme effort and the tension will be past. Ye Gods, 
what a race! The two horses rise together at the jump, but 
The Joker’s luck has broken. Something has given way, 
some nerve or muscle or slender articulation in that splendid 
body. He crashes against the top of the fence and turns a 
complete somersault with his rider underneath. A gasp 
goes up from the throng of people. The ambulance men 
rush out and drag the struggling horse aside, but the rider 
lies quite still. A doctor soon appears upon the scene and 
kneels beside him, feeling him all over, legs, arms, chest and 
head. The limp body is then placed upon a stretcher and 
carried away through silent and sympathetic crowds. What 
can be the matter? Is it concussion or broken bones? 
Alas, the news soon spreads like wildfire. That vivid life 
has been snuffed out, in an instant, without warning, in its 
prime and virile beauty. The gallant Captain has ridden 
his last race. 

Gloom descends on everyone, voices are hushed, faces 
are serious. It is a tragic ending to so bright a day, for he 
was esteemed and loved. The crowds gradually disperse, 
sadly and in silence, the huge assemblage of motor-cars 
breaks up into its separate units and moves away in snake- 
like lines along the different roads, the bookies have taken 
down their boards, the horses, stablemen, house-parties, 
police, have all departed. The light is now rapidly waning 
and everything is tranquil. The last stragglers have left 
the field. The moon comes out and silvers over the deserted 
scene, the row of wagons, the empty tents, the fatal fence 
and the quiet country-side. The point-to-point is over. 


GODFREY LocKER LAMPSON 
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A CERTAIN Saturday, early in September, was in some ways 
the most interesting of all my lion days in South Africa. 
As we intended going farther than usual, over the ridge 
to a district about seven miles away, we were to make 
an early start. Besides the trackers Watch and Office, 
two other boys—Band and Maindise—were to accom- 
pany us to hold the horses. It was still dark when I 
came from my hut; the sky, of a clear dark-blue, slowly 
melted through changing shades of sapphire to palest 
turquoise. In the growing light we mounted and rode 
silently along the narrow trail towards the east, and as the 
sun rose the distant ridge was flushed with colour and in a 
flash the whole plain was aflame with the burning beauty 
of an African day. 

The warmth made me drowsy and I rode along with my 
eyes shut, half-asleep on my sure-footed mount, only to be 
roused when he shied at a water-buck which sprang from 
its dewy bed in the long grass close to our path. These 
innumerable game-paths have a great facination; made, 
not by man, but by wild creatures, they intersect the whole 
country with a network of tracks and, unlike the deep 
single tracks made by kraaling sheep, do not encourage 
“sluiting,” but lead the water gently over the whole surface 
of the ground and thus conserve it. The wildebeest-stamps, 
shallow depressions of loosened soil to be seen all over the 
country, also conserve the rainfall. As we rode along 
we saw several herds of zebra. These beautiful creatures 
are far too good movers to be compared with their humble 
little cousin, the donkey; well ribbed up, their good barrels 
and well-bred quarters show their quality. Their perfectly 
round hoofs differentiate them from the ass. In the diary 
of one of the old Voortrekkers they are justly described as 
“beautifully coloured wild horses.”’ 

At about eight o’clock we reached the waterhole for 
which we had been making, a solitary pool in the dry bed of 
a stream. Shaded by some fine trees it had resisted the 
heat and drought. After the hot silence of the scorched 
hill-sides this cool green oasis, sweetly perfumed by water- 
lilies afloat on the dark pools, with birds singing in the 
branches overhead, seemed like the dream of a Persian 
garden, and invited repose. Some long grass was cut for a 
couch for me, and after a cup of coffee I slept in the shade 
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with my saddle for a pillow, while Watch and Office went 
to look for spoor. 

After several years of delicious slumber—in reality it 
was about an hour and a half—my dreams were rudely 
interrupted by the yelling bark, quite near me, of a big 
baboon coming down to the water. He had not seen us, 
and we idly watched him descend to the pool for his drink, 
The stream-bed here ran almost east and west, and on the 
opposite bank we could see a herd of zebra and some wilde- 
beeste feeding down towards the water. We watched them 
until they were almost hidden from view by the trees at 
the edge of the pool, when suddenly they whipped round, 
and without a moment’s warning thundered back across 
our front. We thought that Watch and Office had probably 
frightened them, but just then we saw the boys approaching 
from behind us and signalling from the edge of the trees. 
Snatching up hats, field-glasses, and rifle we silently joined 
them. We learned that directly after leaving us they had 
found the spoor of an Jnkunzi (big male) and his two 
Umfazies (wives). The spoor was very fresh and it led them 
a long way, round a kopje and back again almost to their 
starting-point. Knowing that the lions were near, they 
were proceeding with great caution into the wind, which, 
although only a breeze, was blowing steadily from the north; 
suddenly just in front of them they beheld a most unusual 
sight for the time of day. The lions stood just below them, 
half-way down the kopje, which there sloped gently to 
the water. On the opposite bank were the zebra and wilde- 
beest coming down to drink. The lions, advancing in 
crescent formation, were stalking them. They must have 
been very hungry indeed to attempt such a forlorn hope in 
broad daylight. They had probably had a run of bad luck 
hunting. There was very little cover and, as they stole 
out into the open, the zebra saw them and with the wilde- 
beest, dashed away. The lions, disappointed of their break- 
fast, remained for several seconds, gazing after their intended 
victims. The latter, having retired to a safe distance, 
turned round to stamp and snort at their pursuers, who 
presently turned east and wandered away downstream. 
Directly they were out of sight the men had returned to us 
as quickly as possible. Picking up the spoor we followed 
it for a little way until it turned south and went straight 
up the precipitous face of the kopje and downwind. This 
would necessitate a long detour so as to be able to approach 
upwind. It was probable that the lions would lie up on the 
kopje for the rest of the day, bearing their hunger as best 
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they might. If we waited until the middle of the day the 
heat might make them drowsy and we should have more 
chance of getting close up to them. At half-past eleven 
we had lunch, and leaving the ponies in charge of Band and 
Maindise we started to walk round to the back of the kopje. 
On the far side the ascent was very gradual. There was no 
cover and we had to advance in a crouching position, and, 
as we neared the sky-line, to crawl on our hands and knees 
with the sun beating down upon our backs. Although in 
reality only a few yards of rocky ground, it seemed a long 
way. At length Watch, who was in front with S’kukusa, 
suddenly turned and made his ‘“‘lion-face’”,—a quaint 
wrinkling of the features which was his unique way of 
indicating that the lions were visible. We all lay quite 
still for a few moments to recover our breath, our faces 
close to the warm spicy grass of the hill-side. All was so 
still that when a wild bee boomed suddenly out of the 
ground close to my ear I thought, for an instant, that it was 
alion’s roar. Motioning us to stay where we were, S’kukusa 
crawled on a few yards farther to where some granite 
boulders crowned the kopje. Except for some flattish 
rocks the only cover near me was a candelabra-cactus; 
making for it very carefully inch by inch, I concealed myself 
behind its far too slender trunk and then rose, first to my 
knees and then to my feet. Office took his stand behind 
another cactus. Immediately in front of us and only about 
fifty paces away I could see, silhouetted against the sky, 
the ears and mane of a lion. His back was towards us 
as he lay facing the breeze. To his right appeared the head 
of a lioness, while beyond her lay a second. 

As S’kukusa brought up his rifle and aimed at the back 
of the lion’s head the first lioness suddenly rose and stared 
around as though she had heard something. One of us 
may have dislodged a tiny stone, for the boys’ bare feet 
and our rubber-soled boots were quite silent. Whatever 
It was, she came straight towards the grey rock behind 
which crouched S’kukusa. Lowering her head and looking 
dreadfully intent, her tail-tip twitching from side to side 
—always a danger-signal—she stealthily approached the 
boulder, stalking a possible meal. By its size and shape 
the rock partially screened her advance, and for one tense 
Moment it looked as if S’kukusa would not see her until 
It was too late. Arrived above the rock, she saw him 
at the same instant that he saw her. Up went her tail 
as he swung his rifle round and shot her through the chest 
from below, breaking her spine. Rearing up to her full 
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height and clawing the air she fell backwards into a cleft 
of rock, making a most terrific noise and biting her paws 
in her agony. Springing up, S’kukusa gave her the coup 
de grace with a bullet in her heart. We ran to the edge of 
the kopje, hoping to see the lion, who at the sound of the 
shots had jumped up grunting furiously, but he, with the 
other lioness, had disappeared into the thick bush that 
clothed the east face of the kopje. For some minutes we 
could hear him grunting, but lions seem to be accom- 
plished ventriloquists and we failed to determine his line 
of retreat. 

But the adventures of the day were not yet over. 
S’kukusa and the boys had descended the rocks to make 
further investigation, and in doing so had apparently tumbled 
into a bees’ nest. They now burst into view in frantic 
retreat, beating off the pursuing insects with branches 
hastily plucked for the purpose. S’kukusa’s rubicund visage 
had taken on a deep purple tinge, while the faces of Watch 
and Office were puffed into big swellings. Safety at length 
reached, damp earth was applied, and the wounded heroes 
were eventually sufficiently recovered to perform the last 
rites on the fallen lioness. 


In the middle of September we were encamped on the 
banks of the M’hathlamari, a swiftly flowing river as clear 
as glass and almost as shallow. As we were in tents the 
camp was surrounded by a boma or thorn-scherm, just 
large enough to contain the whole outfit, so space was very 
restricted. Having started from headquarters before dawn 
we arrived in the early afternoon at the chosen spot where a 
fine M’toma-tree threw its shade over a smooth stretch of 
grass sloping gently towards the river. Just before sun- 
set the oxen were brought inside the scherm and fastened 
by their horns to the trek-chain, which was pegged down 
along the ground. The ponies were tied to the wagon, 
which served as a manger. Under the wagon lay the dogs, 
six of which had been brought to guard the camp. 

In spite of fatigue, sleep that night was long in coming. 
The close proximity of the huge sweet-smelling oxen, 
breathing over their freshly cut reeds, the ponies munching 
their corn, the firelight leaping over the canvas walls of the 
tent, the restless movements of the dogs, all tended to 
encourage wakefulness. Framed in the tent-opening the 
firelit camp showed as a little picture painted on the dark 
canvas of night. The glow from the boys’ fire tinged with 
orange light the ring of comely brown faces and threw into 
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sharp relief the nervous silhouettes of the ponies, which 
every now and then would cease feeding and with heads 
up, stare into the darkness. But quiet at length fell over the 
camp; the monotonous drone of the men’s voices blending 
with the murmur of the river and the sweet scent of my bed 
of dry grass brought slumber. 

At some time during the night I was awakened by the 
furious barking of the dogs. The newly risen moon shed a 
pale misty light over the camp, showing the men standing 
by the entrance to the thorn-scherm, peering into the shadowy 
trees on the western side. They had pulled away one of 
the big thorn-trees that closed the scherm, and in the 
opening stood S’kukusa with his rifle, intent on the dogs, 
which were outside baying at something under the dark trees 
by the river. Suddenly they all came rushing back to the 
safety of the gateway, where they faced about and again 
dashed out, barking more furiously than ever. Each time 
they made a sortie they seemed to reach a point a little 
farther away, but still nothing could be seen. The fire had 
died down to rosy ashes, but someone now threw on an 
armful of wood and sparks rushed up into the dark sky. 
Lanterns were lit, further to pierce the gloom, but we could 
see nothing, so the dogs were recalled and the scherm closed. 
The men, judging from the behaviour of the dogs, thought 
that the disturber of our peace must have been either a 
hippopotamus or a prowling lion. Fortunately what little 
air was stirring came from the east side of the camp, while 
the mysterious visitor passed on the west, and so carried 
no alarming scent to the cattle. For the rest of the night 
the web of dreams was shot through by volleys of barking 
from the dogs. 

With the earliest gleam of daylight Watch and Office, 
scanning the ground for a key to the past night’s entertain- 
ment, discovered that a troop of no less than fourteen lions 
had passed the camp on their way up from the river, where 
on the farther bank they had, earlier in the night, killed 
and half-eaten a water-buck. It was surprising to think 
that a troop of fourteen lions had passed so near us without 
making a sound, even in reply to the clamour of the dogs. 
After a hasty breakfast we set out to follow the spoor. 
The dogs, eager to go with us, had to be tied up in camp. 
Besides the trackers Watch and Office, we took with us 
Band and Maindise to hold the horses. Dawn was already 
past, and clouds like flecks of gold melted in a sky of palest 
azure—a presage of great heat. 

By good fortune the spoor led upwind, but the quarry 
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had a six-hour start and had travelled over ground very 
difficult for tracking. The country was a succession of 
glades and dales of golden grass, beneath bare thorn-trees 
grey as cobwebs, the sun streaming through the branches 
as through wire-netting. The heat was intense, a wind like 
the breath from an oven blew steadily in our faces. Towards 
noon, after an especially fine piece of spooring on the part 
of Watch and Office, we reached more open ground. A 
stony tract baffled them for a time, till, casting forward like 
hounds, on the far side of it they again picked up the spoor. 
A little farther on, after a close scrutiny of some almost 
invisible signs in a donga, the men, whispering that the 
quarry was close at hand, removed their sandals. We 
dismounted and the ponies were led away to find shade 
and grazing at a safe distance behind. Watch handed over 
the rifle to S’kukusa and, after pacing slowly on for some 
distance, the trackers sank to their knees. Instantly follow- 
ing their example we crept forward through the spiky 
grass, crawling down into another donga and out into a 
glade dotted with dead trees. Hardly had we entered this 
when Watch dropped flat on his stomach and turning his 
head made his “ lion-face.”’ A moment’s pause for breath 
and S’kukusa crept on again, with Watch close behind him, 
to a broken stump just ahead, and on reaching it rose to 
his knees. 

In the shade of a leafy tree, about sixty paces in front, 
lay two lionesses with four or five half-grown lions. Another 
lioness lay alone just beyond them. But S’kukusa and 
Watch were looking to the left of these, and following the 
direction of their gaze I saw the ear-tips and mane of a 
lion lying in the long grass. Before I had time to notice 
anything else the report of the rifle shattered the silence. 

In an instant the whole glade seemed to be full of lions. 
The two females, with all the young lions, dashed off to the 
right, while a big lioness galloped past on my left, so near 
that I could see the eyelashes veiling her eyes intent on 
her line of escape. In the middle distance a fine male lay 
on the ground apparently dead, while five other full-grown 
male lions had sprung up from where they had been lying 
concealed in the long grass and now stood staring in our 
direction. One of these was a magnificent animal, with 4 
very ruddy coat and a black mane. Expecting S’kukusa 
to take advantage of this wonderful opportunity I breath- 
lessly awaited the shot. None came. Glancing hastily m 
his direction to discover what was wrong I saw him working 
frantically at the breech of his rifle, which had apparently 
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jammed. Before he could put matters right all the five 
lions bounded away across our front and disappeared. Just 
then there came a very loud rumbling grunt from the 
apparently dead lion on the ground. Most fortunately the 
rifle was again in working order, and as the lion struggled to 
rise a second shot finished him. The first bullet had entered 
the back of the neck, and missing the spine had glanced 
off the skull with stunning but not fatal effect. He was a 
fine lion and the men were delighted, but it was the hardest 
of luck that we had not bagged the black-maned one also. 


The last trek of the season, at the end of September, 
took us to a permanent camp in a good lion district on the 
banks of the Seligi River. Luck was at first against gs, and 
although on four days in succession we were very close to 
lions, each time something happened to prevent us from 
coming up with them. 

On the first of these occasions three lions had killed a 
wildebeest to the north of the camp across the river. At 
dawn, natives from a neighbouring kraal brought news of the 
kill. We left camp very early after a light breakfast, hoping 
to surprise the lions lying up near the kill, but the villagers, 
intent on the meat, had unfortunately frightened them 
away, and this made our task more difficult. We reached 
the spot at about eight o’clock. The kill, a wildebeest 
bull, looked tragic and lonely, its legs sticking up in the air, 
its head wrenched round, the neck broken. There had been 
some rain in the night, and on the damp peaty soil could be 
read plainly the whole story. Here, the wildebeest had been 
standing in a grassy glade. There, three lions had silently 
approached upwind in the darkness. By this tree the big 
lion had waited while the other two, lionesses, had ringed 
the glade, and allowing their quarry to get their wind had 
stampeded it, sending it headlong into the jaws of the lion. 
One mighty bound and its fate had been sealed. The lions 
had only eaten a part of the intestines. The paunch, 
which they usually take out and half-bury, was lying a short 
distance away. 

Then began a long, patient stalk. We moved along at a 
foot’s pace in silence for nearly two hours. The spoor 
was fresh, but the long grass and stony ground made it 
very difficult to follow. At length, the condition of the 
tracks indicating that the animals were not far ahead, 
Watch, stooping low, touched the edges of the spoor with 
his finger-tip, and he and Office sniffed it carefully, and they 
then removed their hide sandals. This was always a sign 
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of the close proximity of the lions, so leaving the ponies 
we proceeded for some distance on hands and knees through 
the burnt grass. But all our precautions were rendered 
useless by the unwelcome attentions of a wildebeest bull, 
which, catching sight of our khaki-clad forms wriggling 
through the bush, doubtless mistook us for the lions, 
Maintaining a course parallel to ours, he showed his indigna- 
tion by snorting and stamping from the edge of the glade. 
Others of his kind joining in, soon they had warned the whole 
neighbourhood, and when presently we saw, ahead of us, 
a typical “ lion-tree,” under which our quarry would almost 
certainly choose to spend the day, they were not there. 
We were just one minute too late. The ‘forms,’ where 
they had lain, were there, clearly marked and all warm 
in the damp earth, the claw-marks showing how they 
had jumped up hastily in alarm. It was no use pursuing 
them. Now that they had been twice frightened they 
would go probably for miles. 

It was nearly midday and very hot, so as we were 
close to camp we went back for lunch and a siesta. Just 
before two o'clock we started off again. A very big lion 
with a fine dark mane had been seen by Watch early that 
morning going into a patch of bush south-east of the camp 
and about three miles away. Taking Watch, Office, Side, 
and a boy to hold the horses, we set off. Having only four 
hours of daylight we went as fast as the boys could walk, 
which is a very good pace indeed. On our way we crossed 
a depression, where the clayey soil held footprints of lion, 
leopard, hyena, and jackal, and amongst them the tracks 
of a very large lion. Arrived at the spot, we found it to be 
a big covert, very dense, with long grass growing amongst 
thorn-trees, a most difficult place both for tracking and for 
seeing. But as it happened, we had not been in the bush 
for three minutes before we saw two lions lying under a 
bush in deep shade, about thirty paces away. The one 
nearest to us was a lioness, and behind her appeared the 
head of a lion with a light mane. There was no time to lose. 
Sinking to the ground we found that the waving grasses 
greatly interfered with our view, and S’kukusa, who happen 
to be farthest away from the animals to our right, was just 
preparing to crawl to a better position for a shot when the 
lion sprang up. He must have heard some slight sound. 
There he stood, obviously suspicious and listening. Bang! 
went the rifle and down he went, growling furiously; but 
he was up again in a flash and dashed off to the left, his 
tail whirling, to be instantly swallowed in the bush. The 
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lioness meantime had galloped past us on our right, coming 
very close, but without seeing us as we crouched motionless 
in the tall, blowing grass. 

We now cautiously advanced to the tree where the animals 
had been lying, and the boys took up the spoor. It is 
ticklish work looking for wounded lion in thick covert, and 
we advanced with great circumspection, a step at a time, 
in perfect silence, and, of course, upwind. Presently we 
found a spot of blood on a twig about two feet from the 
ground. This showed that the lion had been hit high up 
and that probably he was not much hurt, the bullet having 
possibly glanced off the shoulder-blade. The boys, how- 
ever, were sure that we should presently find him dead. 
Just at that moment, when we were strung up to » high 
pitch of expectation, with every nerve astretch, a deep 
growl came from a bush to our right front and only about 
fifteen paces away. With one accord we all took a step 
to the rear, S’kukusa’s rifle was at his shoulder, and we 
all stood in palpitating silence, staring at the bush. Nothing 
happened. Then S’kukusa in a whisper ordered us to retire, 
and still facing the bush we did so until we had put at least 
fifty paces between ourselves and that angry lion. I was 
now made to climb into a tree, while S’kukusa, Watch, and 
Office made a slight detour to try to see into the bush. 
At that moment we were startled to hear savage grunts 
from another direction. This time it was the lioness. It 
is easy for experts to distinguish between the voices of 
lions and lionesses—to me they sound equally ferocious. 
Apparently what had happened was this: when the young 
lion dashed off wounded, his female companion had only 
gone a short distance and joined another lion, probably the 
big one which Watch had seen early that day. He had 
most likely been superseded in the affections of the lioness 
by the younger animal, and had been lying alone and dis- 
gruntled a short distance away. Now, however, she had 
returned to him. We could hear her growling at intervals, 
though not at us. “It was,’ the boys said, “that the 
Umfazi (lady) was angry with the Inkunzi (big male).” 
The animals were running up and down the bed of a dry 
spruit just below us. This spruit was edged with such a 
dense tangle of impenetrable thorn-bush that it was quite 
impossible to get even a glimpse of the lions, try as we might. 
t was growing dark, and though we were reluctant to give 
up, leaving a possibly wounded lion, we were obliged to 
return tocamp. We rode back as fast as the nature of the 
ground and the dusk allowed—the boys making great pace 
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—and arrived just as the lights were being lighted in 
camp. 

Very early next morning we were back again with the 
dogs and some beaters. The excited and straining dogs 
were loosed, and rushing into the thick covert, scattered 
this way and that; but no welcome bark announced a find. 
After a time they returned, and were again and again sent 
into different portions of the big bush, until it was certain 
that no dead lion was there. At last a few barks, answered 
by the deep grunts of a lion, told us that they had found a 
live one. Now we could hear the dogs rushing up and 
down the spruit, barking excitedly, answered occasionally 
by the voices of two lions and a lioness. The men having 
now located the animals, joined their efforts to those of the 
dogs, and by shouting and throwing sticks and stones into 
the undergrowth endeavoured to drive the lions from the 
thicket to the lower ground where it was more open and 
where we waited with the rifle. Seventeen, who had been 
entrusted with a shot-gun, was directed to fire several shots 
over the spruit, but all without result. The lions were 
either too busy or too clever to take the slightest notice 
of us and remained completely hidden. It was very disap- 
pointing, but perhaps just as well, for with one lion wounded 
and angry and the lioness in a nasty temper, things might 
have become too lively. At last, after two hours of effort, 
we gave up. As we left the covert on the far side we came 
to a tree where the lions had been lying earlier in the 
morning, all three of them, and from which the dogs had 
driven them when we arrived. Had we therefore come 
without the dogs or the extra men and stalked them, as 
usual, in silence, we should have found them quietly dozing 
under the tree and probably have bagged the big lion and 
perhaps the others. 

It was long after noon, and the dogs being very exhausted 
and thirsty, we went off to a waterhole about half a mile 
away and had lunch under a shady tree. The indefati- 
guables, Watch and Office, having taken but a mouthful 
of the brackish water, started off again at once to look for 
more lions. They returned after two hours, however, to say 
that they had found no new spoor, but Watch graphically 
described how, when they first left us, they had passed above 
the big covert, the scene of our discomfiture of the morning; 
there, emerging from the bush and following our trail, 
nosing it out like big dogs, they saw the lions, all three of 
them. They also reported that the younger lion was only 
very slightly wounded, the bullet having, as we surmised, 
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merely grazed the top of his shoulder. Watch begged us 
to come again on the morrow to make a further attempt, 
without dogs or beaters. And we did try; we spent the 
whole day trying, spooring the lions from covert to covert, 
but never overtaking them. They had decided that the 
neighbourhood was not healthy and had wisely gone 
elsewhere. 


FRANCIS INGRAM 


THE “OPEN ROAD” TO HEALTH 


No one can view very hopefully the prospect of gaining ready 


acceptance for revolutionary ideas in any field. Perhaps 
the closest citadel, guarded to apparent impregnability by 
tradition, professional vanity, and the power of an iron-clad 
trade-unionism, is to be found in medicine. 

Writing as a former life-long semi-invalid, never well, 
but seldom seriously ill, who has patiently exhausted most 
of the diagnostic and therapeutic systems devised by “ ortho- 
dox practitioners’’ or quacks (not always by any means 
less scientific or valuable as healers than their certificated 
confréres), one may claim a certain experience and knowledge 
on which to base an article containing elements of hope for 
many seekers after health. , 

Great discoveries are said to be ultimately simple and 
able to be understood by any educated mind. In fact, 
unless this condition is fulfilled, the word “great ’’ is unsuit- 
able and unjustified. The science and practice of medicine 
as now used form a labyrinth so winding, so dark and so 
endless, that no one mind can hope to penetrate more than 
one or two of its passages. 

Great doctors to-day are “specialists,” which evidences 
the above truism. Yet, the writer believes that an “ open 
road” leads straight through this labyrinth, though it 
requires an “open eye”’ to perceive this road. It has always 
been there and many have glimpsed its outline, steep and 
rocky perhaps, but, once envisioned, distinct enough. Pro- 
ceed a little way up our road and a light becomes visible, 
the faint but clear light of the sun of health growing stronger 
with each step. 

Is it the high, shining simplicity of the truth which lies 
at the end of this road, that hides it? Who would dare imply 
that centuries of practice, tons and tons of literature, vast 
stores of learning, and the whole outlook of a great civiliza- 
tion may be mistaken? One wonders whether the National 
Review (which has extended great hospitality to the writer 
in the past) may not now consider a reply suggesting a 
consultation with one of the “‘ specialists ’’ referred to! 

But, with all due deference and respect, the theory 
here set down is believed to be true. It has already 
many thousands of would-be followers, a body which is 
increasing daily, but only one white man, to the writer's 
knowledge, has shown its full perfection, short of which its 
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value is as a stagnant pool of truth to a clear torrent of that 
virtue. 

It would be easy to set out the tale in a dogmatic claim, 
but one hopes for the attention of all reasonable and open- 
minded readers—no small thing to gain. And the “road ”’ 
is new to our minds, though as old as history. The way 
leads over the corpses of stupendously powerful antagonists, 
leaving them without authority and shorn of much profit, a 
more serious obstacle still. It is a hard road, but it becomes 
easy with amazing rapidity almost as soon as you surmount 
the first ridge. 

Let us venture on a step forward, again asking for 
patient attention (and not a scoffing laugh) for a moment. 
You see, so many prehistoric beliefs, so many cMossal 
commercial enterprises, so many great minds and great 
men have to be put in the wrong, if this “simple” claim 
is true. 

It must be very simple and clear and convincing, 
easy to be understood, if it is to live. For it removes at 
one fell swoop flourishing and long-established trades— 
above all, the patent-medicine purveyors. Surely a Colossus 
for one weak pen to cast an article at! It is for this reason 
the writer has approached his subject with diffidence and 
attempted caution. For he hopes to secure enough atten- 
tion to set this ‘‘ truth ’’ (as he believes) on a safe foundation 
of rock, so that, once established, it may form a starting- 
point for that ‘“‘ open road” to health. 

Just stop for a moment and consider what the orthodox 
practice of diagnosis and therapy means. Doctors (30,000 
or more in England), hospitals, nurses, surgeons, nursing- 
homes, drugs, osteopathy, ultra-violet rays, diathermy, 
electronic medicine, naturopathy, vegetarianism, bacteri- 
ology, vaccine therapy, homeopathy, and so on—all good, 
even excellent, but, one hopes, all, or practically all, unneces- 
sary. Then there come the so-called ‘‘ quacks’? and the 
patent-medicine vendors, possibly all useful. 

Rather an alarming array! Does it not point to some- 
thing wrong with the normal way of living of the human 
race? Who can boast of normal health? Seven hundred 
thousand persons are said to have been examined in America 
without one normally healthy specimen being found. Is it 
not approximately true that City life exterminates a family 
in three generations? 

Who, over thirty, can say he or she has no ailments? 
Now—how many wild animals would require to be tested 
before finding a normally healthy one? Yet, are not men 
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superior to animals? Hardly, in health. Then—why is 
this? 

The reader, who has waded thus far, may, perhaps, agree 
that it is curious; that one may be forgiven for inquiring 
farther. It does not help to say it is the penalty of civiliza- 
tion, even though it is! Civilization is held up as progress, 
while health is acknowledged as the best gift of life. Where 
is the catch? Is it that civilization is incompatible with a 
healthy body, as wild animals know health? Surely that 
way madness lies? It means the extinction of civilized 
humanity. 

As an alternative, one has to try to find a “simple” 
explanation, however revolutionary and unorthodox. This 
explanation must go all the way. That is why naturopathy 
and vegetarianism must be included in the list of what is 
unnecessary. For all these methods aim at the cure of 
‘specific ailments ”’ or “ diseases’? by the removal of what 
are called ‘‘ symptoms ”’ of these different diseases. 

It is widely recognized already that a condition known as 
“constipation” is a fundamental cause of illness. It may 
be labelled ‘“‘ toxemia,’ or ‘ auto-intoxication,’ but the 
great army of healers referred to seem all to be on its 
track. If one of the patent-medicine magnates would 
expend one year’s advertisement outlay on a campaign to 
illuminate our “open road,” the result would be quite 
instructive! 

Suppose, for a moment, they are on the track of the right 
enemy. But what is this “‘constipation’’? There are a 
thousand definitions. Then how can there be a simple 
answer ? 

‘* Bacteria,” harmful ones, provide a second great cause- 
theory of disease. But “ germs” are everywhere. No one 
can escape them. Why do they harm some and not others? 
Drugs are said to destroy them, also to remove “ constipation.” 
But do they—to any useful degree? 

‘Fasting,’ that ancient but latest “‘cure’’ of the nature 
school, leads to good results in many cases—but in a large 
number it fails, while no one can claim permanency for its 
“cures.” Think of the millions of pounds spent on research 
into cancer and consumption. Where have they brought 
us? Any nearer a certain cure? Prevention is only thought 
of by a small school. Physics, as a science, has made great 
strides of recent years. The ultimate constituents of matter 
have probably been found, for practical purposes. So that 
one may believe that there is no special mystery in the make- 
up of the human body. That is, beyond that special mystery 
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which differentiates dead and living matter, which applies 
equally to animals and plants and is as yet unsolved. 

But the prevention of disease seems no nearer through 
the progress of physics. Physiology, the science of the 
vital functions of the organs of the human body, should 
carry us further. Let us include the “animal” body, at 
least so far as those animals which function as we do are 
concerned. 

It has been laid down that protein, starch (usually and 
inexactly called carbohydrates) and fat are the principal daily 
requirements of our bodies. Protein is represented roughly 
by meat, eggs, fish, fowl, cheese, and so on. Starch by 
bread, rice, potatoes, and soon. Fats by animal fat, butter, 
margarine, oils, nuts, and so on. There is also milk, Which 
is sometimes said to be a good combination of all. Therefore 
our food consists of these elements, in the main, as demanded 
by “metabolism.” It is recognized, of course, that vegetables 
are required as packing and as containing mineral salts. 
Also to provide that very chic article, the ‘“ Vitamin,” 
elusive and fascinating as a film-star. The chase of the 
“Vitamin” is the fashionable pursuit of all the medical 
hierarchy, not to mention their unorthodox satellites. 

Why is this unending search for the “ novel” the most 
striking phenomenon of modern medicine? Is it not a 
tacit acknowledgment of failure? If not—what is it? 
Surely it cannot be claimed as an effort to paint the lily? 
The lily of normal health does not yet exist to paint. Is it, 
then, possible that this theory of the necessity of proteins, 
starches, and fats as foods for the human body is wholly and 
completely erroneous? That to eat meat does not make 
muscle? That to eat masses of starch does not afford 
nourishment? That to eat fats does not produce fat? 

How does a cow (in the summer) make milk, which is 
very rich in fat? How does a horse obtain his great speed 
muscles? How does a gorilla build his giant strength on 
fruits and vegetables? What of that rather large and power- 
fulelephant? Above all, how and why are they all so healthy, 
out of captivity? Again, how can human beings, under- 
going a “fast”? for curative purposes, exist and even grow 
stronger for some weeks without anything but water? Is 
not that a strange happening, seeing that it is laid down that 
so many thousand “ calories”’ a day are necessary to repair 
the “wastage” of life? Is there “wastage” as such? 
One hears that, during a fast, a man lives on his stored up 
fat. But thin people fast longer and more easily than fat 
people. Witness the “ fakirs” of the East—and the experi- 
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ence of any fasting clinic. Where, then, is this strange 
process known as metabolism ? 

If one ventures to think from the above with strict logic 
and disregarding all teachings and tradition, dare it be 
adumbrated that protein and fat are not, never were, and 
never will be, human nourishment; and that ‘‘ metabolism,” 
as taught, is a myth? Or that by eating these substances 
the body is being ceaselessly filled with poison which requires 
an equally unceasing (and gradually failing) effort to remove? 
Is there, in this sentence, the possible germ of an idea which 
would explain the paradoxical and disheartening problems 
which have been set out in this article? 

It is absolutely admitted that our bodies are all, or nearly 
all, full of poisons. Why? Also that these poisons make 
us ill and eventually kill us—the doctors say so. Surely an 
unkind disposition of providence, which can hardly be 
reconciled with any teaching of faith? The Bible does not 
hold out such a distressing prospect for the peoples of the 
Earth. In fact, the simple road is pointed out to us in the 
Old Testament. 

The temerity involved in opening up these questions 
should not deter anyone who believes that a valuable 
truth may be promulgated, which has possibilities of the 
calibre indicated here. 

Incidentally, women have discovered the beginning of 
the ‘‘ open road,” albeit through the accidental channel of 
‘“fashion.”? The goal is right, but they have not yet learned 
how to reach it, though, in the grip of their fetish, they 
spare no “pains” or trouble. The slim outline of the 
female figure is the natural shape of a healthy woman. All 
fat is morbid. But to achieve slimness without knowing 
how is a very hard job, which could be the easiest and most 
pleasant in the world! Let us assume once more that man 
is a superior being to the beasts of the field. Therefore man, 
with reasoning power, keen intellect, great knowledge, 
even wisdom, should not rest content with health which 
does not equal that of animals. He should aim still higher— 
and he can. 

It need not be difficult, if the great outstanding claim 
made here can be accepted—that the whole, complete, and 
world-organized system of human feeding is wrong. Just 
think about it for a moment. If it were true; if our 
bodies are never allowed to be healthy, what a vision it 
opens up. 

If we eat five or ten times what we need, and that mostly 
not good, how can our bodies function normally? Do they 
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ever get a fair chance? They have to struggle increasingly 
to extract nourishment from a mass of unsuitable material 
and then, an impossible task, to get rid of the waste. 

The poor body starts from infancy and no wonder it 
begins to fail soon after adolescence. Does any scientist 
conscientiously believe he can direct this human machine 
better than nature? That medical progress, which has 
already given forth an amorphous, imponderable bulk of 
bewildering theories and therapies which no man can under- 
stand or even keep pace with, will ever be so simplified as 
to emancipate us from disease? 

What, then, if all this could be shown to be unnecessary; 
just a vast, malign structure built on one great fallacy? 
That a “normal” body, properly fed, has no poisor® to 
eliminate and has perfect vitality? What if all “‘ disease” 
is one in origin, inflicted on mankind from infancy by 
tradition and custom? That is a simple enough creed; 
simple as truth itself. 

The powers of the body, to resist poison (or illness) and 
to recover after infection has mastered it, are recognized by 
science as almost unlimited. The last stages of the deadly, 
killing chronic diseases have failed to kill, not once but often. 
How? Because ‘‘ disease,’’ so-called, is nature’s effort to 
throw off poisons. But these bodies, if not weakened by 
years of chronic poison, would not have become the prey of 
these “killers.” How great then must be the resisting 
power of a “normal’’ organism, functioning naturally, 
without the clogging of almost every one of the tubes which 
conduct our blood and lymph and other secretions—impure 
blood which should be pure. 

There can be hardly a limit to the standard of efficiency 
to which man might attain with a perfectly clean organism— 
with the whole, unimpaired vitality. There are heights of 
mental and physical power of which many have dreamed 
and to which a very few have partially attained, when the 
body is a servant and the mind complete master, when 
vitality is perfect and almost everything is possible, for 
exhaustion and illness would no longer exist. What could 
not be achieved by a race blessed with “ normal ”’ health, 
backed by great scientific brains and the knowledge they 
even now possess? 

Can anyone be satisfied with the modern average of 
efficiency—or health? Look round any assemblage. 

It is not a question of money. The same criticism applies 
to all classes. In fact, the rich probably poison themselves 
to a worse degree, though they can combat the results by 
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the use of drugs, exercises, baths and treatments, etc., for a 
longer period. But the end is very often worse. 

Now, one would like to think that some light has been 
thrown on our “open road”; that this genuine effort has 
lifted the fog for some of those seekers after the free gift of 
nature to her children, which civilization has buried out of 
sight. It must be realized, however, that the weight of dead 
opposition, of age-old custom and habit, of convention and 
authority, is enormous. The “open road” lies over the 
hill of these great forces—they must not be under-estimated. 
It would be out of place here to attempt to deal with the best 
methods for surmounting the stiff fences and wide ditches 
which stand in the way. 

Success involves careful study, for some weeks at least, 
but the principles are clear and simple and the practice 
demands only the will to follow conviction and some self- 
denial, for a time. What worth winning can be otherwise 
achieved ? 

The writer would, needless to say, be glad to give any 
further information he has—or to know of any advance 
towards the great object of those who believe in nature, to 
give health back to humanity. It means a new conception 
of the normal, a straightforward, readily understood system, 
the gradual overcoming of obstruction in the body, the 
disappearance of “‘ symptoms”’ and the steady achievement 
of the best standard of health possible to the particular 
individual. 

Tissue destroyed by illness or operations will not replace 
itself, and the ravages of chronic poisoning, though the 
poison be removed, may have weakened the organism 
beyond complete repair. But what is left can be made clean 
and wholesome and vital. An improvement of 25 per cent. 
would make the lot of humanity seem a miracle of health 
and energy. There is room for at least 75 per cent improve- 
ment. The “open road” lies before all who wish to see it. 


VAGRANT 


REMINISCENCES OF GERMANY TEN 
YEARS AGO 


TEN years ago the mighty German Empire was down and 
out in every sense, its fighting forces a mutinous rabble, its 
people exhausted, while Communism was spreading through 
the land like a prairie fire. The scanty reports appearing 
in the Entente Press gave little idea of the real state of the 
country, hence these notes of my experiences may be of 
interest. 

Under the terms of the Armistice the Germans under- 
took to repatriate all prisoners of war, but owing t@ the 
prevailing chaos progress was slow. As I happened to 
possess a good knowledge of the German people and 
language, I and three temporary R.A.M.C. officers were 
sent to Berlin to hasten the evacuation of our sick and 
wounded. 

On Boxing Day 1918 we left Duerren by the Armistice 
Commission train which ran daily from Spa to Berlin, and 
was the best train the Germans could put together at the 
time. As far as the boundary of the Occupied Area we had 
a British armed guard, and were very comfortable in spite 
of the dilapidated condition of the carriages. After entering 
free Germany conditions began to reflect the state of the 
country. The stations were all plastered with Red flags, 
crowds of demobilized soldiers thronged the platforms and 
forced their way into the train irrespective of class dis- 
tinctions, and roughly brushed aside the dear old Prussian 
train conductors who tearfully tried to enforce the regulations 
which had become a part of themselves, At Cassel we 
managed to get a cup of “ Ersatz’ coffee, a hot brown 
fluid devoid of milk or sugar and emitting a strong odour 
of decayed vegetation. This was the only kind of refresh- 
ment which could be bought throughout the journey. We 
had been warned of the famine conditions and had provided 
for our own needs; a small gift to the attendant obtained 
for us the use of the empty baggage compartment in which 
our batmen warmed up soup and made tea for us, so we at 
least did not starve. Our leaky engines gamely stuck to 
their work, and in spite of a neglected track and a scanty 
supply of coke fuel we eventually arrived at the Potsdammer 
station only some twelve hours late. The wretched state 
of the rolling stock was due to the Communist ideas which 
had permeated the railway staff, and who were so busy 
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holding Workmen’s Councils that they could not spare any 
time for their work. 

At the terminus we and some Italian officers were slowly 
following the crowd of demobilized soldiers towards the 
exit when one of the Buergerwehr caught sight of us, 
Immediately he began to lay into the crowd with tongue 
and rifle in the most approved Prussian style and cleared 
a triumphant passage for us, as befitted members of the 
victorious forces. Our late enemies submitted to this high- 
handed treatment without showing any visible resentment. 

Taxis were not to be had. The shortage of motor spirit 
and rubber had put nearly all motor-cars out of action. A 
few fitted with steel tyres on springs and a whistle on the 
exhaust served to remind Berliners of a vanished luxury. 
We hired an ancient horse cab and eventually arrived at 
the Esplanade hotel. 

At first sight this seemed to be the same luxurious 
establishment of pre-war days. The bedrooms were clean 
and warm, the beds had linen sheets, and there was a generous 
supply of hot water, but no soap in the bathroom. The 
dinner was all that could be desired, while the really first- 
class orchestra playing the latest musical comedy airs made 
one feel like the first night of leave during the war. The 
waiters had all worked in the best London hotels and had 
made their spiritual home there. 

Next morning we asked for the usual coffee and rolls, 
but were met with a demand for our bread cards which 
we did not possess; in consideration of our being British 
the manager allowed us three thin slices of their very nasty 
ration bread and a pot of “‘ Ersatz’’ coffee, but no butter, 
milk, or sugar. Not feeling quite so sure that we had 
struck a luxus hotel, we set out for the Embassy to make 
our number. 

My last pre-war visit to Berlin was in the spring of 1913, 
when the city really deserved a special prize for “ good 
conduct and general efficiency,’ and small wonder, too, 
when one read the many notices all beginning with “ Es ist 
verboten ...” 

In 1918 the streets looked a bit different. They had 
not been cleaned for days or perhaps weeks. The crowds 
of smart soldiers who used to work overtime saluting the 
smarter officers had vanished, likewise the stern Prussian 
police, and nothing was verboten. Unless tired of life, 
no officer dared to show himself in the streets in uniform. 
Order was maintained in a rough-and-ready way by selected 
ex-soldiers enrolled and paid by the wealthier citizens as 
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Buergerwehr (temporary civic guards). They were fully 
armed and only distinguished from regular soldiers by a 
red armband, which they seemed to think a sufficient 
authority for the employment of direct action—viz. when 
anyone’s movements suggested that his motives might not 
have originated in a purely philanthropic desire to assist 
another, the civic guard loosed a couple of rounds at him 
and then proceeded to investigate. This simple plan 
effectively discouraged crimes of violence in the streets. 

Houses had not been done up for years and looked 
mouldy, food and clothing shops stood empty, the younger 
males were wearing the remains of their uniform, having 
nothing else to put on. The populace was undernourished, 
listless, cold, and hungry. Anyone who looked too fros- 
perous was suspected of being a war profiteer and greeted 
with hostile looks. Any well-dressed man who ventured 
into the less-frequented paths in the Tiergarten after dark 
was lucky if he escaped with only the loss of his valuables 
and outer garments. 

The former bumptious self-assurance of the Prussian 
was no more, “ Deutschland iiber Alles”? was merely a 
memory of happy bygone days when a man could eat his 
fill and enjoy his evenings. Those days were over. The 
necessaries of life were only obtainable in insufficient quan- 
tities for the wants of the people. Life had become a 
kaleidoscope of miseries, each worse than the last. The 
future held no visible ray of hope, only of a Communist 
Reign of Terror. This was their reward for more than four 
years of loyal service, of privations, family bereavements, 
and long hours of toil on an ever-diminishing food ration. 
Something had gone wrong in the national “ Plan.” 

The following notes on the events just before and after 
the Armistice are based on the accounts given me by 
members of the Right parties, who were in Berlin at the time, 
and may have been coloured by their anti-Socialist bias. 

The Socialist Government.—Under the pressure of growing 
war weariness at home and in the army, and of President 
Wilson’s demands during the Armistice negotiations, the 
Imperial German Government had hurriedly made one 
concession after another to the Socialists. Emboldened by 
their successes and the fear that their followers would 
desert to the Communist Party, they had demanded the 
abdication of the Kaiser and the formation of a Government 
appointed by their party; both demands were conceded 
on November 9, 1918. 

The Junkers (land-owning class), who in pre-war days 
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had filled nearly all the higher positions in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country and in the command of the fighting 
forces, were in no position to fight the Socialists. The 
Great’ War, which they had welcomed in the firm belief 
that they were certain to secure a speedy victory and 
abundant loot and so discredit the Socialists and secure a 
continuation of their cherished privileges, had failed miser- 
ably, had utterly discredited them, and had handed over 
to the Socialists the leadership of the nation. The other 
parties could not possibly form a Government themselves 
and had only the choice of co-operating with the Socialists 
or of sullenly holding aloof. The Socialist Party had not 
expected to be called to power for at least another thirty 
years, and were quite unprepared to govern the country; but 
they could not afford to throw away the chance of estab- 
lishing the first Democratic Government in Germany, or take 
the risk of the Communists seizing control. They knew 
that the task would not be easy, but could hardly have 
anticipated the enormous difficulties awaiting them, enough 
to have appalled a Bismarck, and they were merely a group 
of well-meaning amateurs, who did not even know to what 
extent they could rely on the support of the people or of 
the Left Wing of their party, which, in fact, soon broke 
away and practically allied themselves with the Communists. 

To stay the collapse of the country and prevent civil 
war, it was imperative that some kind of Government 
should be set up, and without delay. The Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party was the only body which had a chance of 
succeeding. Accordingly, but with many misgivings, they 
decided to set up a Provisional Government. Scheidemann 
was sent to the Reichstag building to make a formal pro- 
clamation of their assumption of power. On arrival he 
asked to have the great front-doors thrown open. The 
Prussian head-porter was not sympathetic: he stated that 
the key had been mislaid and that the doors could not be 
opened, so Scheidemann and his followers had to climb up 
to the library and open a window, but there was no oneto 
hear the glad news. Scouts were sent out to the near high- 
ways to whip up an audience for the momentous declara- 
tion of the establishment of a Republic and of the people’s 
emancipation from Imperial tyranny. This great announce- 
ment failed to rouse a fitting revolutionary spirit among his 
listeners, none rushed to hang the Junkers or to barricade 
the streets. The people were cold, hungry, and miserable. 
They wanted food, warmth, and clothes, not politics, and 
were not interested in the form of government which did 
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not enter into their daily lives. The revolution might 
afford great satisfaction to the party leaders, but did not 
touch the masses. The crowd dispersed quietly and went 
home hoping their wives might have captured some small 
addition to their meagre daily ration of food. The self- 
appointed Ministers next sent emissaries to all the Govern- 
ment offices to make the following announcement: “Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that a revolution has taken 
place and that Germany is now a Republic, and further to 
request that you will be good enough to continue to perform 
your duties as heretofore.” After politely saluting the 
chief the herald quietly went his way to the next office. 
This order from a Socialist Government was a bitter pill 
for. the older members of the Prussian Civil Service, but 
they swallowed it and loyally carried on, thus keeping the 
administration of the country alive and incidentally con- 
tinuing to draw their own salaries. 

The War Office asked the Commander of the Brandenburg 
District if he had any troops which could be relied on 
to suppress the revolutionary movement. His answer was 
in the negative, so things were allowed to take their course. 
A few shots were fired at the Reichstag building by some of 
the younger officers, but luckily only the windows suffered. 
Had any commanding personality with a few armed followers 
paraded the streets and announced that the revolution had 
been verboten, the people might easily have accepted him 
as head of the Government, as the majority had little faith 
in or respect for a Government composed of their fellow- 
workmen. 

The Spartakists (Communists).—The Communist leaders 
sent by Germany into Russia in 1916 to break up the country 
and put her out of the war, having succeeded beyond all 
expectations, decided to show their gratitude for German 
assistance by bestowing the blessings of World Revolution 
on their benefactors. They had many friends in the Kaiser’s 
realm who in return for Moscow gold spread Moscow’s 
ideas in the Fatherland. Karl Liebknecht, the most active 
and efficient of Moscow’s agents, devoted himself to breaking 
up the fighting forces. He and his lieutenants mixed with 
men home on leave and steadily instilled into them the idea 
that a good peace had been offered to Germany in 1916 and 
refused, as the Kaiser insisted on gaining a brilliant victory 
to consolidate his prestige, no matter how many soldiers’ 
lives it cost. This suggestion was taken up by the troops, 
and before long had permeated the fighting forces, under- 
mining discipline and destroying their will to fight. Even 
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early in 1918, many men refused to salute their officers, and 
one of our P. of W. officers, on his way back to his prison 
camp after his umpteenth attempt to escape, saw the men 
in a troop train bound for the front break loose in Cologne 
station, and loot the refreshment rooms and parcel-post vans, 
threatening their officers with violence if they attempted 
to interfere. 

Rosa Luxemburg and other leaders attended to the 
working classes, to whom they pointed out that while the 
workers toiled for long hours on insufficient food the big 
industrialists piled up profits and lived in luxury—a state- 
ment apparently confirmed by the prosperity of the luxury 
restaurants in Berlin. The thousands of starving workers 
rendered idle by the closure of factories which had been 
supplying the wants of the army willingly joined the 
Communist Party in the hope of obtaining some personal 
benefit. 

In order to give the Communist movement a German 
complexion they called themselves “‘Spartakists,” the name 
of a revolutionary society which had been forcibly suppressed 
in Southern Germany early in the eighteenth century. 

The first big result of the Communist propaganda was 
the mutiny of the fleet at Kiel on October 29, 1918; this 
event ushered in the collapse of the German Empire. 
Emissaries from the crews spread through the country 
preaching revolution, and by November 9th practically the 
whole country was Red, and the new Government did not 
know what armed support it could rely on, as even trusted 
units went over to the Communists. An instance of this 
was the behaviour of the Marine Infantry, which was 
regarded as trustworthy. A battalion was sent to garrison 
the Kaiser’s Schloss in Berlin and to protect it from the 
Communists, who, however, managed to get hold of the 
men and quickly persuaded them to join the revolutionary 
forces. The officers were dismissed, the contents of the 
cellars were appropriated, as also numerous valuable sou- 
venirs, and the men announced that they were comfortable 
and meant to stay in the Schloss. The Government 
could do nothing till a later date, when a force of reliable 
troops had been collected. These opened artillery fire on 
the Schloss and then stormed it. The mutineers mostly 
made good their escape. 

When the German retirement began, after the Armistice, 
many of the units were frankly Bolshevist. They formed 
Soldiers’ Councils, dismissed their officers and appointed 
“comrades” to fill the vacancies. The newly appointed 
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commanders could only exercise such powers as they knew 
would meet with the approval of the men. No wonder the 
Government did not welcome their return to Germany, 
where there was at the moment no employment for them, 
while the Communists offered attractive terms of service 
in the Red army, and thus quickly raised an armed and 
trained force. 

On Monday, January 5, 1919, the Red forces were 
ordered to open the campaign of civil war by attempting 
to seize the Government offices in the Wilhelmstrasse, but 
failed to overcome the resistance of the scanty loyal troops 
on guard there. The vital Food Control Bureau was 
captured by them, but recaptured by the Governmént 
forces next day. All the railway stations in Berlin were 
held by the Spartakists for a week, and anyone, other than 
a “ comrade,’’ who attempted to enter them was received 
by machine-gun fire. The few trains which ran during the 
week of Red domination started from suburban stations 
at uncertain hours and were sent by devious routes to avoid 
the Communist strong points. All newspapers other than 
those issued by the Communists were suppressed. 

One of their schemes to stampede the people was to place 
a couple of machine-guns on a lorry which was driven quickly 
through the main streets. On reaching any wide, straight 
street a couple of belts were loosed into the crowd, the 
bullets hopping off the concrete surface in all directions. 
At the same time, snipers were posted on the roofs behind 
chimney stacks to pick off any bourgeois pedestrians. Each 
morning Liebknecht reviewed his Red troops in the Sieges 
Allee within a few hundred yards of the Government offices. 
There were only a handful of loyal troops at the disposal 
of the Government—not, indeed, enough to hold all the 
vital points. An attempt to prevent the Communists from 
receiving reinforcements from outside the city by closing 
the approaches was for a time defeated by their use of the 
Underground railways till the stations were closed. 

On the evening of January 5th the Minister for Internal 
Affairs sent word that he could not be responsible for the 
safety of those in the Embassy, which adjoined the Govern- 
ment offices in the Wilhelmstrasse. He provided a small, 
armed escort to take us through the cordon of Government 
troops and hostile crowds. We had only just left the 
Embassy when we ran into a Flammenwerfer company on 
their way to take up a position; they ordered us back, but 
our escort proceeded according to plan and opened a passage 
through troops and crowds. On arrival at our hotel we 
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found all doors barred and a fully armed guard of soldiers 
in the hall, ready to repel an expected attack by the Com- 
munists. All night long, for nearly a month, bullets whistled 
_ overhead, and during the week if one ventured into the 
streets it was advisable to keep a watchful eye for cover as 
at any moment a Communists’ fusillade might sweep the 
street. When sharing a friendly shelter with Germans the 
usual subject of conversation was, “If only the English 
would come.” 

The Government hastily collected all dependable troops 
in Berlin, and on Friday night, January 10th, felt strong 
enough to attack the Communist headquarters in the 
Berliner Tageblatt building. A bombardment with howitzers 
and heavy trench-mortars opened a way for the troops, who 
stormed the building with hand-grenades. The survivors 
of the garrison received short shrift in the courtyard. This 
success broke the back of the insurrection and enabled 
the Government to root out most of the Communist nests, 
although sporadic sniping went on till near the end of the 
month. Confidence began to return, with the feeling that 
a Central Authority now existed and that armed risings 
were verboten. Many ex-officers fought as privates in the 
ranks of the loyal troops and materially contributed to 
the defeat of the Communists. It was currently stated 
that during the week’s fighting two thousand five hundred 
people were killed in the streets, while many more must have 
been wounded. A similar attempt was made in March, but 
was also suppressed after a sharp struggle. At a slightly 
later date Munich was captured and a Soviet Council took 
over the administration of the country till forcibly ejected 
by a Reichswehr force sent from Prussia. During the 
Communist régime I met a Bavarian factory-owner in Berlin. 
His factory had been taken over by his employees and he 
had been appointed their expert adviser. He told me that 
to visit Berlin on business he had first to apply to the 
Workmen’s Council of his factory for leave to do so. They 
inquired into his reasons for going to Berlin, and having 
satisfied themselves that the visit was for the benefit of 
the business, gave him leave and authorized a grant from 
the factory’s funds of two thousand marks for his expenses. 

Some of the incidents which occurred in Berlin during 
the January 1919 rising may be worth recording. 

The Brandenburg gate, which commands the Govern- 
ment offices in the Wilhelmstrasse, the Unter den Linden, and 
Reichstag building had been garrisoned with Government 
troops. The Communists managed to seduce them from 
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their allegiance, and opened machine-gun fire on the loyal 
troops holding the Unter den Linden. The capture of this 
strategic point greatly hampered the movement of the loyal 
troops. After dark a party of ex-officers crept up the narrow 
stairs, surprised the traitors, and threw them onto the 
roadway forty feet below. No men could be spared to 
hold this vital point. Hearing this, two Irishmen, who 
had been prisoners of war in Germany, volunteered for the 
duty, and held the post for a week, till men of the Govern- 
ment forces could be sent to relieve them. One of the 
Irishmen, on being asked later on why he did so, said: “‘Sure, 
I was watching the fighting when I saw one of the Govern- 
ment troops leave the ranks and join the rebels. Me beng 
a lover of order and discipline couldn’t stand that, so I 
just knocked him down, took his rifle from him and fell in in 
his place.” He and his friend had been ready to join the 
German-Irish division to fight for Ireland. When this 
force failed to materialize the Germans tried to make them 
join their army, giving them a choice of fronts. This they 
flatly refused to do, and in consequence had to suffer pretty 
severe punishment. Finding they could make no headway, 
the Germans asked if they would work for the country. 
After turning it over a bit they said they would provided 
the work was in a brewery. This was agreed to. 

Several of the Entente Military Missions were living in 
the Hotel Adlon, where the food supply was more than 
sufficient for the guests. Both the Government and rebel 
forces were keen to get a foothold in this land of plenty. 
A scrap for its possession might have led to closing the hotel 
and deprived both parties of their pickings. An agreement 
was therefore made to regard the hotel as neutral ground, 
each side furnishing a strong guard to protect it. 

During the week of street-fighting, foreign military 
officers were respected by both sides, who even suspended 
fighting to allow them to pass. 

The two most prominent leaders of the Communist 
movement were Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 

Rosa Luxemburg was a destroying angel, hating every 
semblance of law and order; her appearance in any place 
was soon followed by strikes, rioting, and bloodshed. After 
the Armistice these two evil spirits toured the industrial 
centres and their activities effectually obstructed the re- 
establishment of normal peace conditions. 

A party of loyalists held a private conference and decided 
that for the general welfare of the country these two fire- 
brands must be removed. Both were captured in one of 
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the best hotels in Charlottenburg. Current talk stated that 
Rosa Luxemburg was clubbed to death in the hotel and 
her body thrown into the water in the Tiergarten. Some 
six months later a female corpse, too much decomposed to 
permit of its identification, was taken from the Tiergarten 
waters and handed over to the Left Wing Socialists, who 
gladly undertook the funeral arrangements as this afforded 
a good excuse to hold a monster demonstration against 
everyone except themselves. 

Karl Liebknecht was put in a taxi to be taken to prison. 
Opposite one of the smaller dark entrances to the Tiergarten 
the taxi stopped. The escort appeared to be fully occupied 
trying to locate the engine fault. Liebknecht jumped to 
the conclusion that fate had kindly offered him a good 
chance of escaping, and made a dash for the Tiergarten, 
but had only covered a few yards when the escort opened 
fire and killed him, a proceeding justified by Prussian law. 

Radek, the ablest of Moscow’s agents, was imprisoned 
in the Moabit Prison. While taking exercise in the prison 
yard one day an unknown person attempted to pot him, 
but failed to score a hit. Radek was subsequently exchanged 
for German prisoners and became a trusted member of the 
Soviet Government. 

The removal of these evil ferments allowed the Pro- 
visional Government to hold elections and to assemble the 
Reichstag in Weimar, regarded as a sacred spot on account 
of the short-lived Liberal constitution evolved there in 1848. 
Guarded by a military cordon, the Deputies, safe from 
Communist violence, drafted the constitution for the German 
Republic. 

The Soviet scheme of Workmen’s Councils and expro- 
priation of bourgeois ownership quickly caught on with 
the workers, who immediately formed themselves into 
Councils to discuss the reduction of hours of labour and the 
distribution of profits. They decided that Capitalismus had 
had its innings, and now it was the turn of the proletariat 
to have the golden eggs without bothering about the fate 
of the goose. 

The staffs of all Government and municipal undertakings 
were badly infected with the Soviet germ. When their 
impossible demands were refused they declared a strike, 
and in the case of public utility concerns the citizens were 
badly hit. The authorities organized a volunteer emergency 
corps of students and just managed to keep the light and 
water supply going. A strike of the trams and buses for 
a week caused much inconvenience to business people. 
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Motors were still scarce. Farm carts and lorries with an 
improvised bench in the middle provided an undignified 
and slow mode of conveyance. Owners of roller skates 
made better time on the smooth, cemented roads. The 
suburban trains were still running. When the men had 
occupied every inch of space inside the carriages the ladies 
had to cling to footboards and buffers. The arrival of 
one of these trains beflagged with short skirts blowing in 
every direction was a comical sight. 

Strikes of factories, of railways, of every kind of employ- 
ment kept on occurring during 1919. During one of these 
an irascible Irish officer with a fluent command of German 
was in a train for Berlin when it was stopped by a stike 
picket. He got out and told them just what he thought of 
them and ordered them to allow the train to pass, failing 
which they would incur his severe displeasure. This threat 
so impressed them that the line was cleared at once. 

To show the extraordinary mentality of the people, the 
case of the Jena optical-glass works may be quoted. The 
Zeiss brothers had bequeathed the factory to the munici- 
pality of Jena, all the profits to be used for the benefit of 
its citizens. The employees suddenly demanded many 
millions of marks as compensation for underpayment during 
the war period, and went on strike to enforce their demands. 

The economic conditions affecting the daily life of the 
people were intolerable; the following notes show some of 
the most irksome burdens. 

Food.—Up to the middle of 1916 there was no real 
scarcity. The harvest of that year was a poor one and 
the food shortage became acute. The winter of 1916-17 
will be known to future generations of Germans as the 
Steckriiben (turnip) winter, when this vegetable formed the 
mainstay of the food supply. It was dried, roasted, and 
ground to take the place of coffee, and also used to eke out 
the materials for bread. Unfortunately it was the principal 
winter food of the cattle, so that when the people had eaten 
the turnips they had to eat the cattle and do without beef, 
milk, or butter. The agricultural districts, especially in 
Southern Germany, kept a fair supply of cattle, but for their 
Own use only. In the industrial areas the official ration of 
half a pound of meat per adult per week was rarely available, 
and had to be helped out with sausage of unknown contents 
and vile taste—that of a sample I tried in 1919 remained 
with me for a whole day. The shortage of feeding-stuffs 
and total absence of household waste led to the disappearance 
of the pig and the beloved rich sausages and fat bacon. 
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In 1916, with the idea of keeping up a supply of meat 
within the means of the working classes, the Government 
had fixed a relatively low price for it. The farmer, finding 
little profit in breeding cattle, turned his attention to birds, 
especially geese, whose price was not regulated and for 
which the rich were prepared to pay handsomely, while 
meat disappeared from the markets. The demand for food 
becoming ever more urgent and the ration scheme stricter 
resulted in the appearance of Schleichhdndler, i.e. food boot- 
leggers, from whom the well-to-do could purchase any 
extra food they wanted—at a price. These men went into 
the country and offered farmers high prices for their produce, 
the difficulty and expense lay in getting them past the 
police into the cities. Some of the more daring agents 
even went so far as to slaughter cattle in the fields by night 
and steal the carcases. Many of the citizens spent their 
off days in making expeditions into the country to purchase 
food, but some brainwork was necessary to avoid detection 
by the police and confiscation of the precious purchase. 

Imitation honey was prepared by the chemists and 
issued as part of the food ration. It had quite a pleasant 
flavour and a high food-value. 

Families who were fortunate enough to own a little 
grazing kept a goat. Its milk formed a highly valued 
addition to the food supply, especially that of children. 

The shortage of fats was severely felt and our P. of W. 
officers told me that after eating the sardines sent in their 
food parcels they used to hand the tin with the remaining 
oil to any of the guard who had behaved decently to them. 
The German would drain the tin and lick it clean. 

In the whole Ruhr district in 1919 I did not see a single 
cat, dog, or pig. In spite of stringent police regulations 
the first-class restaurants and hotels managed to secure 
ample supplies for those who could pay the prices. Lobsters 
were eagerly purchased at £5 to £10 each. In spite of the 
acute food shortage the ponds in the Tiergarten were never 
raided, and in 1919 were crowded with ducks, while in the 
Zoological Gardens the fat hippopotamus and other edible 
animals were carefully preserved. 

Some of the British officers obtained a supply of real 
coffee. After dinner they instructed the waiter to have 4 
large pot of coffee made and to bring it to them in the 
lounge of the hotel where they were living. The smell of 
genuine coffee after several years of privation nearly caused 
a riot among the assembled profiteers as well as indignation 
that enemy officers should enjoy a luxury not obtainable 
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by even the rich Germans. Similarly, the fact that our 
officers could obtain white bread while the Germans had to 
put up with their own nasty ration bread gave new life 
to the Hymn of Hate. 

Food was more valued than money, and a judicious 
present went a long way towards smoothing out any 
difficulties. 

Agitators told the people that the food shortage was 
caused by the continuance of the blockade after the 
Armistice, and this produced deep resentment and bitter 
feeling against the Entente. The Right parties made 
capital out of the continued blockade, saying to the Sogial 
Democrats, ‘““We told you that the Entente meant to ruin 
Germany and you were fools to sign the Peace Treaty which 
has brought no amelioration of our wretched state.’ 

Soap was unobtainable. Cakes of soda were sold for 
washing and did clean one’s hands at the cost of a rough 
skin, but were of little use for household purposes. To 
appreciate the benefit of soap one has to be entirely deprived 
of it for a time. 

Clothing.—The poorer people in Germany suffered great 
privations from the want of clothing material. Cotton 
could not be imported, linen was used for the manufacture 
of high explosives. Wool and leather were taken for the 
army. The principal substitute for cotton and linen was 
a harsh fabric made of nettle fibre and cellulose twine. 
This was fairly satisfactory for articles such as mailbags, 
waggon-tilts, and aprons, but used as underclothing it was 
not attractive, and only a thick German skin could have 
borne its irritation. 

For towels, tablecloths, and sheets, white paper was 
used. My experience was that the first two articles were 
fairly satisfactory, and so were the sheets when one got into 
bed, but next morning, on waking up, one’s first idea was that 
one must have mistaken the wastepaper basket for the bed. 
Boots were made with waterproofed nettle-fibre tops and 
wooden soles. In hotels it was not wise to put out leather 
boots for cleaning as they were never seen again. A pair 
of worn army boots easily fetched a couple of pounds. 

The clothing regulations were very strict and trouble- 
some. No one was allowed to possess more than one suit 
of clothes, or one overcoat. To obtain a new article one 
had to appear before the Clothing Commissioners, taking the 
police card of identity, and convince them that one was a 
citizen of the place and that the garment was really worn 
out and that one had not a duplicate at home. When 
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satisfied that a new piece of raiment was a necessity they 
granted a permit which had then to be taken to the clothing 
dep6t, where a garment of sorts was issued, but the old one 
had to be left there to be repaired for some other applicant, 
or if quite beyond any possibility of being made fit for 
further wear, to be worked up into shoddy. 

British and Berlin.—Early in 1919 many people in 
Britain thought that we should have marched to Berlin 
and announced the Entente Peace terms in that city. As 
a matter of actual fact, nothing would have pleased the 
Germans more than the arrival of a British force in Berlin; 
it would have been welcomed with open arms, especially 
if accompanied by its Supply Services. The German 
General Staff could not conceal their admiration for the 
skill with which we, a non-military nation, had “ stamped 
an army out of the ground,” as they expressed it, and their 
senior generals would gladly have led our troops into the 
city; while the bourgeoisie, who did not hold with Communist 
principles, would have felt that their savings were secure 
and the big industrialists would have rejoiced to be able 
to threaten their slackers with British discipline. A manager 
of a very large steel-works told me that his men defied him; 
but, he said, if a British officer had appeared and ordered 
the Schweinhunde to get on with their jobs they would 
have obeyed like lambs. The head of one of the leading 
banks said to me: “ For God’s sake make us a Crown 
Colony, we can’t run the damned country.” 

It must be suspected that our popularity was due more 
to fear of the Communists than to love of us, and as the 
country became more settled our popularity steadily waned, 
and the announcement of the Peace terms completely 
wiped out any surviving traces of it. 


C. E. Potiock 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 
IN THE WORLD 


Ir is a fascinating game to take a copy of The Times and to 
search its columns for the most important item of its contents. 

I am now looking at the issue of May 2nd of this year. 
It is obvious that even this excellent newspaper does not 
apportion its space so as to give the greatest amount to the 
subjects of most vital interest. For instance, it has had for 
months a lengthy correspondence on “Sator Arepo tenet.” 
This seems to be a kind of very ancient cross-word puzzle. 
It is a reversible inscription; it reads the same from right 
to left as from left to right—rather like what Adam is sup- 
posed to have said to Eve on their first meeting, ““ Madam, 
I’m Adam,” which is also reversible and makes some sort 
of sense. ‘‘ Sator, etc.,”’ is more elaborate, but it does not 
play the game; it does not make sense. This has pained 
many learned people who have spent an unconscionable 
time in trying to get a meaning into it. From a somewhat 
superficial study of the correspondence I should say that 
they have not succeeded, and that any semblance of a 
meaning that they may think they get into it is of absolute 
unimportance to any sane human being. 

Again, a great deal of valuable space has been devoted 
for weeks to the great question of whether a razor should 
be stropped before or after shaving. Apparently the answer 
is that it does not matter which—I doubt if this can be 
regarded as of great importance. 

Much more arresting is a long and excellent historical 
article on Catherine the Great of Russia. She was an 
important person in her day, and very likely had a con- 
siderable influence on the subsequent history of Europe. 
She has always had a romantic interest for humdrum people, 
not so much on account of her political activities, but because 
she was such an exalted exponent of the doctrine that there 
should be absolute equality between men and women in the 
sphere of sexual morality. She may be regarded as a 
pioneer in this matter. It is all very exciting, but is it really 
much business of ours? To the reader of The Times who 
looks for guidance as to the great questions of to-day I 
should say that the space devoted to this “ Grande Amour- 
euse”” has been somewhat wasted. 

Then there are the columns devoted to games and 
athletics. Of course they are out of proportion to the 
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space given to intellectual activities, and have been jeered 
at by superior people for many a day. Even a cultured 
barbarian like Kipling has said bitter words about “‘ flannelled 
fools” and “ muddied oafs.” But I have a kindly feeling 
towards any sport which does not involve the maiming and 
killing of animals. After all these pursuits add greatly to 
the happiness of mankind, and they are mostly very harm- 
less. Then there are theatres and cinemas and other amuse- 
ments. Here again I do not grudge them their space. I 
sympathize with the desire of the Mikado to give his people 
“a source of innocent merriment.” He did it in the form 
of humorous punishments. Some of our entertainments may 
be looked on in the same way, but at any rate they do enter- 
tain. If they do not they go bankrupt. But of course there 
are more important things than amusements. 

There is a tremendous amount of space devoted to 
politics—even to verbatim reports of mostly rather silly 
speeches. Why will people try to be orators? I have 
always thought that oratory is a singularly mischievous 
perversion of the gift of speech. No one with brains above 
those of a village idiot should allow himself to be influenced 
by it. Fortunately it is a decaying art, but still far too 
much space is devoted to it. Undoubtedly politics are very 
important. The House of Commons is, or ought to be, the 
greatest business assembly in the world. Unfortunately it 
is doubled with a debating society, consequently it never 
has time for all it wants todo. In any case it is of enormous 
importance that members of the House of Commons should 
have a high standard of intelligence and probity. 

I believe that our Parliament compares well with any 
similar assembly throughout the world; but it might well 
be better, and it is up to every voter to try and improve it, 
so I do not grudge the space given to political discussion— 
apart from oratory. 

Then there is all the invaluable news from foreign 
countries. Some twenty or thirty years ago The Times 
foreign correspondence was easily the best in the world. 
It has somewhat fallen off from those days, but it is still 
good enough to give any constant reader a wonderful picture 
of how the world is going. I do not grudge it a line of space. 

But all this is beating about the bush. Why do I not 
say at once what I regard as the most important item in 
this particular issue of The Times? I confess that I am 
rather shy of doing so. So many people would regard my 
choice as simply ludicrous. But I must risk it. There are 
a few lines in small print in the Parliamentary report giving 
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Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s assurance that his Department is 
going to consider seriously the sterilization of the unfit. 

This is to me the most important item in The Times of 
May 2, 1929. It refers to only a small part of a very big 
problem, but on the right solution of that problem the whole 
future of civilization depends. 

Put shortly, the problem is: Shall the Human Race be 
allowed to degenerate ? 

If it does degenerate, no improvement in civilization can 
save the world. What is the use of better government, 
higher wages, improved conditions of life, if the inheritor 
of these advantages has a poorer intellect and physique @han 
his forefathers? Supposing the human type sinks lower and 
lower until we revert to the ape-like creatures from which 
we sprang; what could the progress of science do for us then? 
It will probably be objected that it is just this progress of 
science that makes such a reversion impossible. That is 
what I firmly believe myself—science could undoubtedly 
prevent it if given a free hand. But there are many forces 
hostile to science, and every now and then they seem to 
become very formidable. Even in so advanced a country 
as the United States there is the curious hatred of the 
doctrine of Evolution that we find in certain backward 
States. This doctrine in its broad outline is accepted by 
men of science throughout the world. They only differ 
about details. It is on this doctrine that the hope of pro- 
gress rests; and yet in Tennesee it may not be taught to 
the young, who are brought up in the belief that all evolution 
is impossible and consequently that the human race can 
never improve. 

The objection to the sterilization of the unfit is obviously 
of this nature. It seems to be partly religious. One can 
always find a text which, properly manipulated, can be made 
to forbid any reform. The Roman Catholics, of course, 
denounce sterilization—they can be always trusted to oppose 
any real advance in civilization. 

But apart from invincible prejudice, what possible argu- 
ment can be adduced against this very simple measure? 

It is universally agreed that the progeny of degenerate 
and feeble-minded parents are much more likely to be them- 
selves degenerate and feeble-minded than are the rest of 
the community. Obviously such people must not be allowed 
to breed. There are only three ways of preventing this— 
one is by killing them, another is by shutting them up for 
life, the third is sterilization. The first is impossible in any 
civilized community; the second is very cruel, to say nothing 
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of its being very expensive; the third is not at all cruel and 
is quite inexpensive—it is certainly much more humane than 
either of the other two. Indeed, it is the only method of 
dealing with the problem that can be tolerated by kindly 
people. The operation is very simple and need not be in 
the least painful. Its after-effects are likely to be favourable 
to health and vigour rather than otherwise. It has none of 
the enfeebling tendencies of real castration; it even leaves 
the power of sexual enjoyment unimpaired. Possibly this 
may seem a drawback to religious ascetics who hate the idea 
of any but spiritual pleasure. To those who hold strong 
views about sexual morality I may point out that once 
sterilized there is not the slightest reason why these poor 
creatures should not marry. But if unsterilized even the 
most bigoted opponents of sexual intercourse outside matri- 
mony must acknowledge that they must be prevented from 
marrying at any cost, even at the risk of occasional illicit 
intercourse, as the one is more likely to produce children 
than the other. 

I believe that the operation for sterilization is slightly 
more difficult in the case of women than for men, but even 
so it is quite a small matter. 

If there is any one question in which the arguments are 
all on one side it would seem to be this, and yet so severe 
is the opposition that even a very enlightened Minister of 
Health can only say that ‘“‘ there had been much discussion 
on the subject of preventing propagation by persons who 
were incapable of taking their proper place in Society, and 
in some countries sterilization was practised. It was a 
matter on which at some time there would have to be an 
inquiry, but there was not sufficient data to enable a definite 
conclusion to be formed.” 

This is very disheartening; what further data does Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain want? Does he doubt that degeneracy 
is often inherited and that consequently degenerates must 
not be allowed to breed? He does not doubt it—no sane 
person does, and he cannot need further evidence. He is, 
indeed, already quite convinced that they must not breed, 
for he goes on to say: ‘‘ The ideal method of dealing with 
these people in the light of our present knowledge was by 
the establishment of colonies for their reception, not places 
where they could be kept as prisoners for the rest of their 
lives, but where they could be trained up to a point when 
they could be released on licence and under supervision.” 

It is lamentable what nonsense an intelligent Minister 
can be made to utter by the political pressure of unintelligent 
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and bigoted people. Just think of these colonies where these 
wretched imbeciles will probably be put to work for which 
they are entirely unfitted, but where at any rate they will 
receive a thorough training in the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the virtue of chastity. When they have sufficiently assimi- 
lated this somewhat abstract doctrine, they will be let loose 
on the community in the full assurance that they have their 
sexual emotions far more under control than is the case with 
average normal people. I think Mr. Chamberlain expects 
a little too much from his idiots. ‘‘ But,” it is said, “‘ they 
will be under supervision.” Will they? Who is to supervise 
them? Are we to pay officials to follow them about—to 
be with them day and night to see that they exercise control 
over their natural passions? Mr. Chamberlain must know 
that. this is nonsense. I have no doubt that he is really 
considering a scheme by which, if he ever returns to 
his office, sterilization may be quietly introduced whilst 
his constituents and the public are thinking of something 
else. He mentions casually that the number of mental 
deficients in this country is now estimated at 300,000, 
which he justly observes must “give rise to serious anxiety 
and apprehension.” 

As I have said, this sterilization of the unfit is only a 
small part of a great problem, the greatest problem in the 
world, but it has the merit of being the part which can be 
dealt with most easily and for which a complete solution is 
ready to the hand. 


JOHN COLLIER 


THE ROAD TO THE ALPS 


THE place that is nearest is often the one last seen. I 
had been round the world. I had travelled in Ceylon and 
China and the remote parts of Japan. My companion had 
been to India and Australia, Austria, Italy, and Spain. 
But beyond a week in Paris, a train journey to Marseilles, 
we knew nothing of the land across the Channel. 

There was a third member of the expedition that set 
out to explore that land—the little, grey, two-seater car 
that was to carry us. 

It is very much easier to cross the Channel with a car 
than without one. Suit-cases, umbrellas, loose packages, 
and coats can be stowed into the hold which belongs by 
right to the “ dicky-seat.”’ The lid is shut, the car is hoisted 
on board, and the passenger is free to stroll on deck and 
take up the best position before the coming of the trains. 
While his fellow-travellers are rushing, panic-stricken, along 
the arrival pier in search of places, the car-owner can lounge 
in the sun till his car is swung down beside him. For this 
reason the Channel Tunnel does not smile on me. 

Then he is free, with all the wide, rolling roads of Europe 
before him. Is there anything more romantic or exciting 
than an unknown road into an unknown country from a 
foreign port, even though that port be one as outwardly 
prosaic as Boulogne? 

To land anywhere in France is always to land among 
memories of war. First, of course, are the memories of 
those four years and three months that, to our generation, 
must always be “the” war. But, with an amazing rapidity, 
our Great War is slipping into place in history, one among 
the many wars that this shoulder of Europe has known. 
It is the war of one hundred years ago that still seems to 
dominate Boulogne. Here Napoleon watched the shores of 
England and dreamed of the invasion that was to mean the 
greatest of his victories. And on the particular afternoon 
of our crossing a battle cruiser, steaming slowly north 
between the white cliffs of one land and the green shores of 
the other, seemed to give the answer to why there was no 
such victory. 

The battlefields of Agincourt and Crécy are, as we now 
measure distance, close to Boulogne. The wide, straight, 
black road out of the town winds up to high lands, and 
between spreading, unfenced fields, twenty miles, to Mon- 
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treuil, where the shields of the knights who fell at Agincourt 
are hung in the fortress tower. This little windy town, that 
is still called Montreuil-sur-Mer, though the sea has crept 
some dozen miles away from it, was for a time Field- 
Marshal Haig’s headquarters. But the battles of ten years 
ago seemed as far from Montreuil as the battle of Agincourt. 
The sun was shining through the plane-trees when we reached 
the prim little square. A horse show was in progress, the 
plump, well-groomed competitors ranged round the church 
doors. The French painters have standardized their country 
for the foreigner. All these horses seemed to be by Rosa 
Bonheur, as all the peasant workers seemed by Millet. 

On the road to Arras, and from Arras to Peronne and 
Rheims, our war was not so easily forgotten. The wounds 
of the soil heal fast. This was the end of harvest. The 
newly shorn fields were smooth gold, with high, trimly 
roofed ricks at the corners; the occasional trench marks 
no more than the lines of a Roman camp. The apples 
were reddening on the trees that edged the road. But the 
villages were new built and untidy, with here and there 
whole rows of houses whose walls and windows were still 
as shell-fire had left them. 

Someone has said that the roads of France are like 
Hobbema’s “‘ Avenue” repeated again and again... and 
again! On the roads of Picardy, though there were some 
old shady, shell-surviving veterans, the trees for the most 
part are of young growth. 

Rheims was nursing her war wounds rather bitterly. 
The cathedral towers were still battered, the Cathedral 
Place full of holes, though the business quarter showed 
prosperous -looking shops, restaurants, and hotels. Saint 
Joan, on her charger, had no better things to look at than 
catch-penny shanties, selling German helmets and curios 
made of shell brass. On the road from Rheims, the Fort de 
la Pompelle was kept as a tourist exhibit, trenches, dug-outs, 
and barbed wire complete, a park for charabancs, and a 
paid guide. It seemed scarcely dignified that the greatest 
a in France should be on the same level as a sensational 
show. 

Laon, though also in the war zone, had escaped unhurt. 
The inquisitive stone horses craned, undamaged, from 
between the columns of the cathedral towers. The only 
memory of the war seemed to be the tablet to the million 
British dead, noticeable wherever it is found in the great 
French cathedrals, that are to us so coldly impersonal 
after the friendly discursiveness of English cathedral walls. 
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From Laon and Rheims and those wide, glowing, haunted 
fields, the green Marne Valley carried us into an older, more 
peaceful France. Here were farm-houses, crouched against 
tree-covered hillsides as they do in the English West Country, 
and bullock- carts, creaking round the corners. In the 
little cobbled towns were old churches and old red-roofed 
chateaux standing behind high gates. 

Langres rose, like a city of a fairy-tale, out of the woody 
foothills, her old houses pressed close round the cathedral, 
her towers, roofs, and spires enclosed by her rampart walls, 
pierced with gates that, since Roman times, have closed 
the ways into the town. 

Beyond Langres, where the straight, sweeping roads lead 
to the Haute-Sadne, the hills of the Jura began to show out 
of the distance. 

This was partridge-time, and all along the way we met the 
local sportsmen, in loose grey alpaca coats and the “ gents’ 
straw boater ”’ that survives, in all its popularity, in France. 
Each sportsman had his dog, and indeed every other man 
and woman in France seemed to have a dog, too. There 
were working-class dogs, helping little tradesmen to draw 
carts; Alsatians, fulfilling the duties of hall porter at roadside 
inns; griffons and terriers peering from the windows of 
cars. We, whose dogs had had to be left across the Channel, 
felt that for our next journey we should have to hire a puppy 
at Boulogne! 

The trees were very varied along these southward- 
running roads, apple- and cherry-trees, chestnuts and 
acacias, with their wonderful painted green. 

How well ordered are the trees of France, doing their 
duty by shading its roads, or in their own communities as 
forests, not standing in desultory fashion about the fields 
as do the trees of England! 

Belfort lies between the Vosges and the Jura, guarding 
the gate into France. There were soldiers in tin helmets in 
the Belfort streets, and every square seemed to have a 
statue commemorating a victory or siege. Belfort has stood 
for so long with its back to the wall, looking out between 
the mountains at Europe, that, like its great red lion on 
the rock face, it is defiant. . 

The trow de Belfort is a very narrow gap. The road into 
the Jura climbs quickly—surely one of the worst roads to 
hold the rank of a first-class road in the world! 

We left Montbeliard behind, and very soon were among 
the green mountain pastures, all spread over with mauve 
autumn crocus, nodding scabious, and harebells. Beyond 
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the fields were the straight walls of fir-trees, and when we 
stopped the car for a cool-down by the roadside we could 
hear the cowbells ringing right across the valley. 

We were close to the Swiss frontier now, and began to 
see signposts leading to Switzerland. Sometimes our way 
crept in zigzags to the stony, sunny highlands, sometimes 
right down into the clefts of valleys where the cliff walls 
seemed almost to meet overhead—terraced walls of lime- 
stone, silver white in the sunshine, edged along their summits 
with ribbons of green. 

At long distances were the little Jura towns, crushed 
between the hills—towns that made watches and cheese— 
with fountains playing under the trimmed, yellowing plane- 
trees in the central place, a church and hétel de ville, patches 
of civilization among those huge primitive heights. 

We spent a night and a day in one of these little towns, 
where we were wakened in the morning by ringing bells under 
our windows as a herd of cows went down the street to 
pasture. This was a saw-mill country, full of the smell of 
sawdust, the whirr of steel, the clean scrunch of newly 
cut wood. 

Saint-Claude, wedged between mountains above the clefts 
of rivers, looked as if it could only have been dropped 
from above. It was a strange, uneasy place, haunted by 
echoes and the sound of torrents, one side always in shadow 
while the other was in sun. 

Beyond Saint-Claude the black route nationale ran to 
Geneva—conferences and offices. But we left it, where the 
Rhone disappears in a chaos of rocks under Bellegarde, 
- turned up again into the farther, higher hills of Haute 

avoie, 

The pine-tree is the tree of the Jura, but the Lombardy 
poplar is the tree of Savoy. The Savoyard is a good French 
citizen now, and the poplar when it grows along the straight 
toads of Burgundy is as French as the vineyards it looks at. 
But both seem aliens, nevertheless, by the shores of the 
lake of Annecy. This blue lake—blue as a kingfisher’s 
wing—those glistening grey mountains, and those slim, 
straight-growing trees, do not belong to any France that 
we have pictured in England. Savoy, for all its conquests 
and reconquests, remains a land apart. The town of 
Annecy, its narrow water streets between high houses, its 
deep arcades, its memories of solitary thinkers, from Saint 
Bernard de Menthon and Saint Francis de Sales to Rousseau, 
Seems to belong to a past that is purely its own. It was 
almost incongruous to hear the newsboys shouting the day’s 
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Paris papers in the streets, or to see the tricolour flying over 
the consequential little paddle-boats on the lake. 

How different is Annecy’s neighbour, Aix les Bains! 
Aix, its sleek shops, its large hotels, its baths and bandstands, 
is an international spa, like any other. The confirmed 
Continental water-taker could probably describe it even if 
he has never been there, so exactly is it on the model of 
all its kind. 

Aix and Annecy lie on the steps of the mountains. Out 
of Annecy run the winding roads that lead to the High Alps. 

We left Annecy in the early morning, when the lake 
was like polished metal, each clear-cut hill reflected right 
across it. Our road curved round these steep, enclosing 
hills, and followed the lines of the valleys, higher and higher. 
We left the poplars behind us first, and then the fir-trees. 
The wide verandaed farmsteads of the lake-side gave place 
to tiny chalets, clinging, all roofs, to the precipitous pastures. 
The rocky mountains rose, in peak beyond peak, on either 
side of the narrow looping road, at each curve of which 
we could almost have shaken hands with people on the 
curve above or below us. 

There were no people fortunately. We had timed our 
drive for the hours when the road over the pass would be 
empty, and when we reached the highest point of the Col 
d’Arivis we seemed to be alone in the world. Then we heard 
a subdued patter of sound that seemed to be falling off the 
mountains, like music from the Venusberg. Cows, and 
cows, and more cows were on every patch of grass above us, 
right up to the bare rock summits, and every cow with its bell. 

Here, at the top of the pass, the hills drew down to a 
patch of level ground, where was a tiny chapel to Saint Anne, 
‘* protector of travellers,” and just over the shoulder, filling 
the whole base of the sky ahead of us, so near and yet 80 
incredibly distant, was the massif of Mont Blanc. 

At Saint-Gervais, down in another valley, we met the 
Arve, thick with soapy snow water, and here began our last 
climb. The smooth, easy grades of the route des Alpes 
wound round and round the rock cliffs, up the Arve Valley. 
The road, guarded mysteriously at one corner by gendarmes 
with muskets, was bordered wherever trees could grow by 
mountain ashes, now nodding with scarlet fruit. A film 
seems to be drawn off the earth in very high places. The 
mountain ash berries were redder, the sky bluer, the snows 
of the mountain whiter than those of any colours of the 
plains. 

There can be no place on earth quite like Chamounix, 
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this deep, narrow valley right under the roof-tops of Europe, 
its strip of gaudy hotels, its hat-shops and sweet-shops 
and jewel-shops, and the threatening mountain above it. A 
terrifying place in which to live! On the evening of our 
arrival an aeroplane was soaring among the then still pink 
clouds hanging about the “ Aiguilles,” as if still more to 
point the contrast between mountain and man. 

Behind the white stone terrace of a Palace Hotel was 
a square of field, like a patch of green carpet, in which an 
old, old woman stood all day, knitting and watching her cow. 
The cow, rather unnecessarily, since the field was fenced 
all round, was burdened with an enormous bell, strapped 
round its neck by a foot-wide leather belt, and the old 
woman followed it from end to end of the field. I wondered 
if she had ever even noticed the vast hotel, with its flaunting 
flags and its cocktail tables, or if Chamounix were still to her 
the little desolate village of her youth. 

A return journey must always be to some extent an anti- 
climax. But we could go no higher, and we had to go 
home. 

We left Chamounix on a frosty morning while our fellow- 
guests in the hotel were following an assault on Mont Blane 
through the telescope. We could not help speculating if it 
were outside the door of the climbers or the watchers that 
we had seen a breakfast-tray with an empty champagne 
bottle, and what might be its effect upon the climb! 

The mountain looked at us over every shoulder of hill 
till we were past Sallanches, and the furious Arve torrent 
had become a responsible river. We passed and were re- 
passed all along our way by a charabanc, decked with 
white ribbon and orange-blossom, in which was a wedding 
party, complete with bride in veil and wreath, bridegroom 
with button-hole, priest, and witnesses. We could hardly 
bear to part from them when our roads forked apart at 
Bonneville. 

Now we skirted the frontier of Switzerland for an hour 
or two, where somnolent-looking Customs guards stood at 
the cross-roads, and ate a luncheon of a fabulous number of 
courses at Saint-Julien-en-Genevois, where the old-fashioned 
Inn parlour held some half-dozen commercial travellers and 
three Chinese. 

We had left the Alps behind us now and were back in the 

ower Jura, passing through the deep chasm which the 
Rhone has cut into France, where Fort |’Ecluse watches 
another of the gateways leading to Europe. This was 
another saw-mill district, and we were stopped again and 
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again at the corners of narrow roads while the slow-moving 
ox-carts passed us, laden with full-length trees. The saw- 
mill roads, as we knew from our outward going, were un- 
speakably bad, and they delayed us with punctures. But 
in the late evening we came to Bourg, where is a church 
that rings the chimes of Westminster, a little quicker, a 
little less deep, perhaps, than Big Ben’s booming hours, 
but yet a homelike sound to hear in a foreign night. 

At Bourg is one of the most beautiful churches in 
Christendom, the church of Brou, that Margaret, Duchess 
of Savoy, built to her husband’s memory. But our hotel- 
keeper thought a far more important thing was the poulet 
de Bresse that he gave us to eat at dinner. We were on 
the threshold of Burgundy now, and eating and drinking 
were becoming matters of the first importance. 

From Bourg to Macon, from Macon to Chalons, the roads 
were as straight as if they had been drawn with a ruler. 
The huge, pointing poplars had bunches of mistletoe, like 
tangled nests, in their branches, and under the eaves of the 
plastered houses were bundles of maize-cobs, turning gold 
in the sun. The men on the roads wore sabots, the women 
little stiff, white caps. Everything seemed peaceful and 
prosperous and slow going, like the Sadne, that great slow- 
flowing river that we crossed and then skirted during a 
whole day’s journey, or as if the long association between 
Flanders and Burgundy had produced something similar in 
their peoples. 

After Chalons-sur-Saéne—and a luncheon, planned and 
cooked by artists—we were right in the wine country, going 
through a sea of vineyards with the compact, little red- 
roofed towns rising like islands from the green. 

There were carts laden with barrels on the road to 
Beaune, and piles of baskets by the roadside, but the actual 
cutting had not begun. Beaune is an island among these 
inexhaustible gardens that seems to have been forgotten 
by time. Here, in the Hétel Dieu, a pious foundation of 
the fifteenth century, is a Flemish picture in action. The 
nurses in starched caps and gathered skirts, the patients 
in square box-beds, looking, some of them, as if they too 
were five hundred years old, the kitchen, the dispensary, 
and the chapel are all unchanged, and used to-day as they 
were when the hospital was founded. 


The road winds up from Beaune to the Céte-d’Or, and | 


here we had left the wine country and were in the Morvan 
hills. The Morvan cows are all small and white; the Morvan 
country is desolate. We might be in Ireland, for this is 4 
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land of little patched fields, enclosed with stone walls or 
hedges, of thatched cottages and old women, in rusty black 
bonnets, driving to market behind little trotting grey donkeys. 

Saulieu is one of the towns of the Morvan, a small bleak, 
untidy town of narrow streets, on a hilltop where many main 
roads meet. The old posting inn at the crossways has gained 
a new prosperity with the coming of motors, for it is on 
one of the main trunk roads to the south. It was easy to 
imagine the laden coaches lumbering in under its arch to 
the big busy courtyard, and chambermaids, leaning over the 
circling balcony, to ask the latest news of the Revolution or 
of the Emperor’s wars. 

Avallon brought us on to the banks of the Cure, and 
Auxerre to the Yonne, the wide, leisurely river that runs 
past the little peaceful villages, and the vines that grow 
Chablis wine. The wind was blowing down the Yonne 
when we reached Sens, and such an old posting inn as our 
great-grandfathers might have stopped at in the course of 
the Grand Tour. Sens cathedral stands, rather incon- 
grously, at the end of the market-place. French cathedrals 
have none of the dignity of surrounding that belongs to an 
English close. They are cheek by jowl with shops and 
banks and markets. Little dirty, noisy streets run right 
under their walls, and lodgers at upper windows could look 
down on to their roofs. 

From Sens it was an easy run to Fontainbleau. The wide, 
flat forest, its sandy paths, its thick, growing trees, its straight 
rides and tabulated walks would be disappointing to anyone 
who knows our New Forest, were it not for the contrast 
between its sylvan dullness and the sophisticated magni- 
ficence of the Palace in its midst. 

We walked, with a tourist party, round the gorgeous 
rooms on which so many kings of France have left their 
mark, and in which the personalities of their wives and 
lady-loves is so much stronger than their own. Francois I, 
Henry II, Henry IV, even Louis XIV were names attached 
to periods here, though it was easy to imagine the figure of 
Diane de Poitiers in the great Salle de Diane, Catherine de 
Medicis and her squadron of beauty, Madame de Maintenon 
in her discreet little parlour. 

But Napoleon can never be simply “‘the Empire period”! 
His bedizened throne in the salon of Louis XIV, his hat, 
his table, made all those other memories seem shadows. I 
wonder what his spirit said to the sight-seeing private 
soldiers who went round the rooms with us? 

We passed quickly through Versailles and Saint-Germain, 
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and on to Beauvais and Amiens. We were close to the 
war area now again, though we did not actually cross the 
old front line. We stopped our last night at Hesdin, where 
live trout swim in a tank in the inn-yard and can be chosen 
by the connoisseur for his dinner. 

Then, on a grey, wet early morning we took the road 
for the last time, for Boulogne harbour, the rainy Channel, 
and home. 


KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE 
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THE HONG-KONG UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BOXER INDEMNITY 


THE idea of establishing a university in Hong-Kong was 
advocated as long ago as 1905 by the China Mail, a Hong- 
Kong newspaper. In 1907 the Governor, Lord Lugard (he 
was then merely Sir Frederick), referred publicly to the pro- 
ject with approval. Shortly after this a Parsee merchant, 
Mr. Hormusjee Mody (he subsequently became Sir Hormus- 
jee Mody), told the Governor that he was prepared to spend 
$150,000 (£15,000) on buildings, and to give $30,000 (£3,000) 
towards the endowment of the University. 

In 1887 the late Sir Patrick Manson founded the Hong- 
Kong College of Medicine for Chinese. This institution had, 
by a Hong-Kong Ordinance of 1907, been incorporated as 
the Hong-Kong College of Medicine. By March 1910 one 
hundred students had been enrolled, and thirty-one had 
passed out as licentiates. One of these licentiates was the 
late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. Now, the College of Medicine had no 
buildings of its own. The students lived in their own houses 
or in lodgings, and lectures and clinical teaching were 
arranged in some nine hospitals and other institutions 
scattered throughout the City of Victoria. In 1905 Govern- 
ment reserved a site for the College of Medicine, and in 1907 
a Chinese gentleman offered $50,000 (£5,000) towards a 
building. Lord Lugard approached the College Court with 
a view to amalgamating the college in the proposed Univer- 
sity. The College Court agreed; the site was given up and 
the endowment was diverted, with the donor’s consent, to 
the University scheme. A committee to deal with the 
University project was appointed in 1908, with the late Sir 
Paul Chater as its chairman. This committee found that the 
money promised would not provide the necessary buildings: 
It also estimated that the minimum annual cost of staff and 
maintenance would be £6,110. On this startling figure the 
project was nearly abandoned. 

Then contributions began to come in. In May 1909 Mr. 
John Scott, of Messrs. John Swire & Sons, gave £40,000. 
The China Association contributed another £40,000. The 
then Viceroy of Canton (His Excellency Chan Jen Chung) 
showed great enthusiasm for the scheme; and subsequently 
sent $200,000 (£20,000) towards it. ‘‘ People in this world,” 
the Viceroy observed, “‘ are growing more and more every 
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public must hold it a matter of great importance to enlighten 
their intellect and to develop their means of living. If this 
scheme is successful, Chinese and European students will 
greatly benefit, and the standard of education will be pro- 
moted. The relation of the two countries will become more 
close and better understanding will exist between the two 
Governments.” The late Sir Robert Hart’s view was that 
the scheme was excellent and deserved the fullest support. 
The Governor of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States commended the scheme, as also did the Governor 
of Macao and the Municipal Council of Shanghai. The 
Government of China made a grant to the endowment fund, 
and the Chinese communities of Canton, Macao, Saigon, 
Newchwang, Amoy, Penang, Wuchow, and Australia added 
their subscriptions to those of the Hong-Kong Chinese. Lord 
Crewe, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, blessed the 
project, and approved the proposed provision by Govern- 
ment of a site. His Majesty’s Government subsequently 
provided an annual sum of £300 for scholarships. The 
holders of these scholarships are known as “ King Edward VII 
Scholars.” 

The best British minds, which were then concerned with 
the problem of China and the influence of the British therein, 
believed genuinely in the Hong-Kong University scheme. 
The claims of Hong-Kong to be the natural centre for Western 
education in the Far East seemed, and still seems, over- 
whelming. The large majority of its population are Chinese, 
and, with the exception of Macao, it is the oldest western 
settlement in China. It is close to Canton, and was then, 
and still is, predominant as a port and mart of exchange. 
Students would obtain in Hong-Kong opportunities for 
studying colloquial English and of acquiring something of 
a Western atmosphere, though still in touch with their own 
people. As one of the largest ports in the world, Hong-Kong, 
with its dockyards, its engineering works, and its hospitals, 
would afford opportunities for practical instruction in 
engineering and medical work—anatomical pathology was 
still tabu in China proper. At the time many Chinese 
students were going to Japan, Europe, and America. This 
was regarded as a costly and dangerous process. “ It costs 
many hundreds of dollars a year,” the Canton Viceroy wrote, 
“to maintain a student in Japan, and many thousands to 
maintain one in a Western country. The expenditure has 
taxed the resources of the different provinces to the utter 
most, and great anxiety is felt as to the future.” “In 
youth,” added the Viceroy, “the character is not properly 
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formed, and some of the students may, through idleness or 
through indulgence to excess in amusements, others from 
want of proper control and restraint, drift into immoral and 
loose habits, and of late our students residing abroad have 
caused us the greatest anxiety. On the other hand, Hong- 
Kong is so close to us that our young men who went there to 
study would be almost within sight and hearing of their 
superiors.” 

Those who were advocating a university for Hong-Kong 
were emphatic as to the value of English as the medium of 
instruction. If they believed that British interests would be 
thus promoted, they believed equally firmly that the gradu- 
ates, by their mastery of English, would acquire the key to 
a great literature and the passport to a great trade. At the 
same time Chinese language and literature were to be taught. 
The University of Hong-Kong was to be open to all races and 
creeds, and its matriculation and degree examinations were 
to be maintained at a standard equal to that of English 
universities. The University was to include on its manage- 
ment some of the principal Government officers of Hong- 
Kong, and the Governor was to be its Chancellor, but it was 
to be controlled by its own Council, Court, and Senate, and 
to be independent of the Colonial Government. 

On March 11, 1912, the Hong-Kong University was 
opened. Sir Hormusjee Mody was dead, but Lord Lugard, 
the University’s first Chancellor, formally took over the 
buildings from one of his sons. Above the seat occupied by 
the Chancellor there was woven in yellow, on a green back- 
ground, the Latin legend, Auspicium Melioris Aevi. 

“Tam profoundly convinced,” said the Governor, “ that 
the opening of this University in Hong-Kong to-day is an 
event of the greatest historical interest and importance in 
the annals of the Far East. If this University develops on 
right lines—as there is every reason to believe that it will— 
on the lines which its founders laid down, I doubt if there is 
& man or a woman of those here to-day who realizes to its 
full extent the enormous importance of the task to which we 
are putting our hands, or the far-reaching effect it may, and 
will, have on the future of China and on the relations between 
the East and West—particularly between Great Britain and 
the Chinese nation. . . . When the historian of the next 
century reviews the progress of the Eastern world, it may be 
that he shall point to this colony of Hong-Kong, a mere speck 
on the map, as the centre from which emanated an influence 
Which profoundly affected a nation numbering one-fourth of 
the population of the world. When the petty questions which 
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necessarily occupy our time and thoughts in the busy curricu- 
lum of the day’s work are swept into oblivion, when new 
objects of interest arise for a new generation, this building 
shall stand, for its purpose has a boundless horizon, and it 
is founded on motives and principles which neither pass 
nor die.” 

Such were Lord Lugard’s aspirations; but the University’s 
assured annual income was £9,000 only. 

The University, in fact, started its work with an income 
which was entirely insufficient for its needs. During the 
first few years some money did come in annually by way of 
contributions. The University was a novelty; and the 
Chinese, who had then just started their republic, were keen 
on novelties. But the new soon becomes the habitual, and 
then came the distraction of the Great War. The University 
was merely carrying on; it could not do any more. In one 
year there were five different members of the teaching staff 
in charge of the Registrar’s office. At the beginning of 1920 
the Court of the University suddenly awoke to the fact that 
the institution was insolvent. A commission was appointed; 
the University’s debts were paid by the Hong-Kong Govern- 
ment, and the institution was started afresh. Since then it 
has been a steady uphill fight, but the University has paid 
its way. At the moment it does not owe a cent to anyone, 
and last year its income and expenditure account showed a 
credit balance of some £2,000. But no expansion or develop- 
ment has been possible, and the continuance even of its 
present limited activities is now uncertain. 

There are now three Faculties in the University— 
Medicine, Engineering, and Arts—and 309 students, of 
whom thirty-six are women. One hundred and sixty of 
these students are in the Faculty of Medicine, fifty-four in 
the Faculty of Engineering, and ninety-five in the Faculty 
of Arts. Two hundred and forty-one students are living 
either in the University halls or in its attached hostels. The 
University staff comprises, in addition to a Vice-Chancellor, 
a Registrar and a Librarian, twelve Professors, three Readers, 
and seven Lecturers. The University’s income last year 
was $448,858-16, or nearly £45,000. Towards this amount 
the Government of Hong-Kong contributed $50,000, or 
£5,000. 

The Boxer Rising took place in 1900, and an indemnity, 
the payment of which was spread over a number of years, 
was then imposed. The money was paid in regular monthly 
instalments until China came into the Great War. In 
December 1922 the payment of the monthly instalments 
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was renewed, but His Majesty’s Government then announced 
their intention of spending the indemnity for China’s benefit. 
The China Indemnity (Application) Act was passed by 
Parliament in June 1925. ‘The Act provides that the money 
paid and accumulated should be applied to such educational 
and other purposes as, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, are beneficial to the mutual interests 
of His Majesty and the Republic of China. 

For the purposes of estimating the amount now at the 
disposal of Parliament, the monthly instalments may be 
taken as dating from December 1922, and as continuing until 
December 1945. The total amount of money available is in 
round figures £7,000,000 as regards principal, and £4,250,000 
in respect of interest. The actual total is £11,186,547. 
There will be until the end of 1945 an anual average receipt 
of £301,000 on account of the principal and £184,000 in 
respect of interest—a total of about £485,000. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, a sum of £2,227 9s. 7d. had accumulated from 
the amounts of the instalments received since 1922. This 
sum, which now amounts to about £3,000,000, and is 
growing monthly, is on deposit with the Hong-Kong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation in Shanghai and bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. 

In the terms of the Indemnity Act the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was required to appoint an advisory 
committee which he had to consult. This committee was 
formed with Lord Buxton as its chairman, and at its first 
meeting, which was held early in 1926, it recommended that 
a delegation of its members should visit China. This was 
agreed to, and in due course the delegation set forth under 
the chairmanship of Lord Willingdon. Its report has now 
been published as a Blue Book (China No. 2 (1926) ), which 
includes the report of the Advisory Committee, together with 
other documents respecting the China Indemnity. 

The Delegation’s proposals amount to this: That the 
money should be handed over to a Board of Trustees to be 
created by the Government of China, and to consist, to start 
with, of six Chinese and five British. The proportion of 
Chinese and British members is to be maintained until 1945, 
when the Board are to have power to replace any, or all, of 
the British by Chinese members. The Delegation proposed 
that the annual sum to be applied immediately for the 
purposes of the mutual benefit of China and Great Britain 
Should be disbursed in the following proportions: Agricul- 
tural education and improvement, including 5 per cent. 
famine relief and rural credit, 30 per cent.; scientific research, 
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23 per cent.; and other educational purposes, 30 per cent. 
These proposals were, however, to be considered rather by 
way of suggestion than mandatory. The Advisory Com- 
mittee endorsed the proposals of the Delegation. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had authorized Lord Buxton, while the delega- 
tion was still in China, to send to Lord Willingdon a telegram, 
the purport of which was that if the Delegation reported 
unanimously in the sense of the proposals which had been 
communicated to him, and, that if the Advisory Committee 
subsequently endorsed those proposals, he (Sir Austen 
Chamberlain) would be prepared to accept the principle 
involved. But the change advocated rendered necessary the 
amendment of the Act, and this made Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s assent subject to the approval of Parliament. The 
Advisory Committee’s report reached Sir Austen Chamberlain 
on October 18, 1926. Two and a half years have since 
passed. The other Powers are spending their shares of the 
indemnity. All that His Majesty’s Government have to 
show is an Act which must be amended and a substantial 
bill for the Delegation’s trip to China, which was paid out of 
the indemnity’s funds. 

In 1923 there was a conference of the British Chambers 
of Commerce in Shanghai about the spending of the British 
share of the Boxer Indemnity. This conference resolved 
that the purposes to which the indemnity could most use- 
fully be put was the education of Chinese on British lines and 
the support of British medical work in China. The confer- 
ence also resolved that in the allocation of the funds devoted 
to educational work the first place should be given to the 
support of secondary schools in China under British control, 
but that funds should also be made available for the develop- 
ment of primary education in China and for the provision 
of scholarships to universities in Hong-Kong and Great 
Britain. The conference recorded the view that part of the 
funds to be remitted should be allocated to the University 
of Hong-Kong. In fact, the educational scheme advocated 
by the Shanghai Conference pivoted, so far as higher educa- 
tion is concerned, on the Hong-Kong University—the only 
British University in the Far East. 

When the authorities of the Hong-Kong University 
heard that the Delegation was coming to China they worked 
out a scheme of development and sent it to the Delegation. 
But the Delegation never came to Hong-Kong. Canton was, 
at the time, in the hands of a body of extremists, who, acting 
under Bolshevist influence and guidance, had during the 
previous year worked up a general strike and boycott against 
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Hong-Kong. The boycott was still in force, and the Canton 
Government of the time were openly and avowedly set on 
the ruin of Hong-Kong, as a first step towards the elimination 
of British interests and influence in China. The Delegation’s 
report explains that the Chinese members did not fancy going 
to Hong-Kong unless they could, at the same time, visit 
Canton. The delegation could not take sides; nevertheless 
they could, and did, visit Marshals Wu P’ei Fu and Sun 
Ch’uan-fang and pay them delicate compliments in their 
report. But these marshals had also at the time their 
quarrels with Canton—quarrels which have long since 
deprived Sun Ch’uan-fang of all that authority, which made 
such an impression on the Delegation, and driven Wu P’ei Fu 
into the safe seclusion of a monastery. When the Delegation 
was in China, Canton’s only grievance against Hong-Kong 
was that, as a British colony, it should continue to exist at 
all. But His Majesty’s Government have since proclaimed 
that they have no intention of giving up Hong-Kong, and 
ever since the expulsion of the Bolshevists in 1927 Canton 
has lived in peace and friendliness with Hong-Kong. 

The Governor of Hong-Kong, the University’s ez-officio 
Chancellor, was in London last year. He told Lord Buxton 
and the Foreign Office of the University’s urgent needs, and 
pleaded that out of the eleven millions available one million 
might be set aside to enable the Hong-Kong University to 
make a serious attempt to accomplish the work which it had 
been created by Lord Lugard to undertake. The only 
answer which Sir Cecil Clementi could get was that His 
Majesty’s Government had decided to create the Board of 
Trustees in China advocated by Lord Willingdon’s Delegation 
and accepted by the Advisory Committee; that the Univer- 
sity of Hong-Kong must apply to that Board, for the sugges- 
tion that the University should receive preferential treatment 
was unthinkable. The Government have since stated more 
than once in the House of Commons that this is their attitude 
towards the application of the indemnity. To the University 
of Hong-Kong this was cold comfort, for, apart from the 
fact that there is nothing to prevent the Trustees from spend- 
ing the whole of the income on objects other than education, 
a Board created by the Government of China and containing 
a majority of Chinese members is not unlikely to argue that 
the Government of Hong-Kong ought to be able to look after 
its own University and to confine its grants to institutions 
in China proper. But the University of Hong-Kong was 
founded for the Chinese generally, and not merely for the 
colony. It is unreasonable to expect that the whole burden 
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of the University’s maintenance and development should fall 
on the colony of Hong-Kong. The comfort, then, which the 
University’s Chancellor got last year in London was cold, 
but it was at least something. But the Government who 
were then in office have dissolved. When will the new 
Government find time to settle the indemnity question? 
How will they attempt to settle it? 

Meanwhile the financial difficulties of the University of 
Hong-Kong are increasing. The interest obtainable on local 
mortgage investments has gone down—for the colony is full 
of money brought here by wealthy Chinese refugees—and 
the University’s expenses have gone up and are still increas- 
ing. This is inevitable. Learning is not static, and claims 
for improved instruction and better facilities for research, to 
say nothing of more adequate pay for the staff, are to some 
extent irresistible. In passing the estimates for 1928 the 
Finance Committee of the University warned the Council 
that the University had reached a point at which either 
additional sources of income had to be found or its expendi- 
ture reduced. In presenting to the Court the accounts of 
expenditure and income for 1928, the Vice-Chancellor was 
constrained to point out that though the University was still 
paying its way and owed nothing to anyone, its staff was 
underpaid, its buildings and equipment inadequate, its 
library poor, and that the incessant pressure of financial 
worry was sapping the morale of those responsible for the 
institution. 

The University of Hong-Kong is not a cheap institution. 
It has to be staffed mainly by teachers recruited in London. 
These teachers have to be housed in Hong-Kong with their 
wives and families. They have to be brought to Hong- 
Kong with their wives and families free, and the same family 
parties have to be conveyed free backwards and forwards 
at certain intervals when leave is due. The University has 
also to provide residence for nearly all its students. This is 
inevitable. A University College in England would not have 
to face these expenses. In fact, an attempt is being made 
to run the University of Hong-Kong, as a university with 
British standards, on an income on which a University College 
in England would never be granted a charter. It is no use 
blinking the facts. It can’t be done. It may be argued that 
the attempt should never have been made. But it was 
made. And the British public, and especially the British 
Universities, ought to know that the only British University 
in the Far East is doomed unless something can be done, 
and that quickly. Throughout the British Empire a univer- 
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sity means something definite and distinct. It would be 
better to close the University than to allow it to linger on in 
hopeless incapacity. The closing of the University, or even 
any serious curtailment of its activities, would be a terrible 
blow to British influence in China. 

It is not a fact that Chinese students from China will not 
come to Hong-Kong. The great majority of the students 
are, and always have been, Chinese students from China. 
The University has had scholars from the Central Govern- 
ment of China and from various Provincial Chinese Govern- 
ments, one such scholar is still in the University. These 
Governments owe the University on account of unpaid 
scholarships a sum which now amounts to $112,407 (about 
£12,000). The arrangements were that the Governments 
concerned would defray the expenses of these students. 
They did so at first, but soon stopped, the consequence being 
that the University, which was reluctant to send these 
students away in the middle of their courses, has educated, 
housed, fed, and in some cases clothed these scholars at the 
cost of its slender funds. 

If British influence is to continue to predominate in 
China as it should, seeing that British commercial interests in 
the country are greater than those of any other Power, the 
education of the great majority of the most progressive young 
Chinese of either sex in American schools and colleges in 
China and the higher education of such students in the 
United States cannot be regarded as a matter of indifference. 
Out of the Boxer Indemnity remitted to them in 1908 the 
United States Government continue to finance the Tsing Hua 
College, Peking, and its allied activities, and to send to 
universities in America selected students from this college 
and other Chinese universities. A further remission of the 
indemnity made in 1924 is being used for grants to various 
colleges all over China, for the foundation of special fellow- 
ships at various universities in the States, for the establish- 
ment of a library in Peking, and for the creation of technical 
industrial scholarships tenable by Chinese students in 
factories in America. 

Lecturing at Liverpool University on November 25, 1926, 
Professor Hu Shih, a member of the Advisory Committee, as 
also of the Willingdon Delegation, said that it was strange 
that, in spite of the long relationship between Great Britain 
and China, and the remarkable popularity of the English 
language in China, there should be lacking any real under- 
standing between the two nations. He added that inter- 
national relations must essentially be based upon under- 
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standing, and that sentimentalism and emotional feeling did 
not count without a genuine appreciation of the culture and 
civilization of the respective peoples. “‘A slight outbreak 
or offence might lead to anti-foreign feeling, and international 
bad feeling might sweep away all the emotional good will; 
but intellectual relationship is lasting.” A recent issue of 
a paper called The China Truth, and published in Canton, 
remarked that the Americans had set an excellent example 
of how trade can be effectually boosted through the agency 
of education, and that the return of a portion of the American 
Boxer Indemnity for the founding of the Tsing Hua College 
in Peking, and the training of Chinese students in America, 
had done more to speed up American business than any 
other means that the Department of Commerce at Washington 
could devise. The article added that every returned Chinese 
student from the United States of America is a walking 
advertisement of American goods, American machinery, and 
that this product of American schools and universities 
bubbles with Americanism in his speech, his ways, and his 
morals. “From a speculative point of view the Americans 
have done themselves fine.” 

Prominent among the University’s ambitions is the 
desire to found a School of Chinese. The idea of this school 
is that it could not only teach Chinese classics and attempt 
the comparative study of Chinese history, philosophy, and 
law, but also be a place of Chinese instruction for Britishers 
who are going to work in China. It is incredible that the 
readjustment of China to the exigencies of modern life as one 
of the Great Powers of the world, should involve a complete 
breakdown with those traditions of culture and civilization 
which have endured through the centuries, and are the basis 
of her national character. 


W. W. Horney 
(Vice-Chancellor University of Hong-Kong) 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE AS A PATRIOTIC 
ENGLISHMAN 


JoHN WYCLIFFE is one of those unfortunate personages of 
history who has suffered alike from those who have eulogized 
him and from those who have abused him. He has been 
either belauded beyond his merits or else belittled more than 
he deserved. The criterion has been, not so much his own 
views and opinions, as the extent to which they have served 
the purposes of particular propaganda. He is one of those 
unhappy men whose name has been made a shibboleth. 
If he were alive to-day he would be unable either to identify 
himself with his protagonists or to dissociate himself from 
his antagonists. There are those who proclaim him as their 
model with whom he would have little or nothing in common, 
and those who are his detractors with whom he would find 
himself singularly in agreement on many points. 

John Wycliffe has often been treated of as a scholar, as 
a theologian, as a social reformer, and as a precursor of the 
Reformation. He has not been much dealt with as a 
patriotic Englishman. This, however, is one of his chief 
titles to fame. His attitude towards what we should call 
to-day the world of international politics, is one which has 
been passed over with little notice. 

Although John Wycliffe lived between five and six 
hundred years ago, there are extraordinary resemblances 
between his times and our own. ‘The problems that are 
agitating men’s minds to-day are the problems that were 
uppermost in people’s thoughts then. John Wycliffe was 
partly a product of the times in which he lived, and partly 
a moulder of the views and opinions of his day. Like all 
great men he influenced, and was influenced by, the circum- 
stances of his time. 

At the time when he lived England had just emerged, 
with doubtful success, but undoubtedly crippled and 
handicapped, from the first phase of the Hundred Years’ 
War. This, and the Black Death, had so changed social 
conditions that there followed a period of profound unrest, 
aggravated by a weak and incompetent Government. The 
controversies of the time raged around the question of the 
increased cost of living, and the higher wages that were 
consequently demanded. This was accompanied by oppres- 
sion, exploitation, and profiteering. As a certain writer 
has said: ‘the state of things might be fairly summarized 
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by saying that practically everybody exacted as much as 
possible from the one next below him, and saved himself 
as best he could from the exactions of the one next above.” 
Thus there were the equivalent of what we should call to-day 
strikes, lock-outs, and boycotts. The things were the same 
though the names are modern. All this, as always, led to 
hasty and unwise legislation. Such was the Statute of 
Labourers; it was an arbitrary attempt to fix wages which 
only made matters worse. 

Discontent became so rife that it afforded all the sub- 
versive elements of the time a unique opportunity for creating 
mischief. This finally culminated in the Peasants’ Revolt 
a few years later. The revolt was far more extensive, 
and a much more serious affair, than is generally realized by 
the average person to-day. It very nearly succeeded in 
overturning the political and social systems of the day. The 
most anarchical views prevailed—such as we suppose are 
peculiarly the feature of our own time. The movement 
attached to itself men of wild views and unbalanced minds 
who were prepared to throw all scruples to the winds. 
Agitators went through the country preaching a pure and 
unadulterated Communism more complete even than that 
with which we are familiar. They fanned the flames of 
insurrections and prepared the way for a thoroughly thought 
out and carefully planned simultaneous upheaval—a kind 
of general strike; a sort of direct action. 

Crazy priests, like John Ball, who sympathized with 
anarchy and hoped therefrom to secure their own advance- 
ment, seized upon certain views concerning wealth, property, 
and authority, that were attributed to John Wycliffe, and 
endeavoured thereby to justify their opinions and actions. 
‘There is no evidence, however, that John Wycliffe in any 
way really countenanced such principles or policy. These 
men simply made use of what served their purpose in 
Wycliffe’s teaching and entirely disregarded everything 
they found inconvenient to themselves. The later Lollards 
used the name of Wycliffe to lend an air of respectability 
to their designs. One cannot deny that Wycliffe did unwisely 
express views and opinions that were capable of distortion 
and misapplication by men who were not governed by his 
moral and spiritual principles. It is extremely difficult for 
even the best of men to prevent themselves from being made 
tools of by those who are self-seeking and unscrupulous. 
John Wycliffe did undoubtedly teach many things that 
must have had a revolutionary influence upon an ignorant 
and credulous people who were suffering from very real 
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hardships and had many genuine grievances. Whatever 
may have been the influence of his teaching, rightly under- 
stood or misapplied, Wycliffe did not fail to deplore and 
condemn the violence with which others associated it. 

The sentiments that Shakespeare, later, attributes to 
Jack Cade were these, which were common at that time, 
even as they are familiar to-day: 


‘There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves 

sold for a penny. . . . All the realm shall be in common. 

. . . There shall be no money; all shall eat and drink 
on my score (when I am king); and I will apparel them 
all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers. . . . 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman. Spare 

- none, but such as go in clouted schoon! For they are 
thrifty, honest men. . . . Burn all the records of the 
realm; my mouth shall be the Parliament of England.” 


As a matter of fact it was Wat Tyler himself in Wycliffe’s 
own day who first uttered this cardinal principle of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat by saying that “there shall 
be no law in the kingdom, but what comes out of my 
mouth.” 

To return to the Peasants’ Revolt: the insurgents under 
Wat Tyler marched upon London. The ruling authorities 
took no steps to protect the capital, the king, or themselves. 
They were afraid to call out the city troops to suppress the 
rising. They were stricken with that paralysis which always 
afflicts weak men in office when they are face to face with a 
crisis. They shut themselves up in the Tower and left things 
to take their course, hoping for the best. Meanwhile, 
through fear and treachery, the rebels easily gained possession 
of London. They destroyed Lambeth Palace, the Savoy, 
St. John’s Hospital in Clerkenwell, rifled the Temple, and 
committed other great outrages. They then marched to 
the Tower where the garrison, not being allowed to defend 
themselves, practically surrendered. The rebels ransacked 
the place, dragged the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Treasurer off to Tower Hill and executed them with great 
barbarity. Similar things happened simultaneously in other 
parts of the country. At Cambridge the whole of the 
library and the records of the University were burnt to the 
cry of “‘ away with the learning of the clerks, away with it.” 
Subsequently Wat Tyler was struck down and killed during 
a parley at Smithfield; after which, partly through the 
wise fearlessness of the king and his generous promises of 
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reform, and partly through the armed intervention of others, 
the rising throughout the country was suppressed. 

That the whole incident was something more than a 
spontaneous outburst caused by grievances is made clear 
by two facts. First, by a writer on the period, named 
Rosetti, whose treatise traces much of the connection 
subsisting between the early ecclesiastical reformers and the 
secret societies of initiation, which so extensively influenced 
the destinies of young Europe. Jarret, in his recently 
published Social Theories of the Middles Ages, evidently 
refers to the same thing. After drawing attention to the 
extraordinarily sudden and simultaneous nature of the 
Peasants’ Revolt which broke out in many parts of the 
country at once, he goes on to say: “ Perhaps we shall 
never know (the real reason for it), for as yet the last century 
of research has failed to disclose the baffling mystery of the 
efficient organization of the Rising” (p. 118). The second 
fact is the confession made by Jack Straw, Wat Tyler’s 
accomplice, previous to his execution for high treason. 
Jack Straw gave particulars of the plot in the following 
words: 


“When we sent for the King to Blackheath, our 
design was to have killed the guards and all the gentle- 
men that attended the Court. And being thus possessed 
of the King’s person, we intended to have marched 
with him through the whole Kingdom, forced him to 
countenance our conspiracy, and declare all those 
traitors who had been despatched by us. And after 
we had brought the whole peasantry into our faction 
by this artifice, our next step would have been to 
destroy the lords spiritual and temporal, the King, the 
monks, canons, and rectors of parishes, and not to spare 
any of the clergy, excepting the friars mendicant, and 
some poor priests to officiate. And being thus dis- 
encumbered from all opposition, we designed to cast 
the government in a new mould, draw up a body of 
laws for our purpose, set up a king in every county, 
and make Wat Tyler monarch of Kent, with a kind of 
imperial authority over the rest. Now the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, countermining our plot, and being 4 
great enemy to our undertaking, we hated him above 
all men living, and took him off in the first place.”’ 


A similar confession was made by the crazy priest, John 
Ball, before his execution. The authenticity of these 
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confessions has, of course, been called in question; to use 
the language of the present day, they have been discounted 
as reactionary forgeries. Be this as it may, the facts 
nevertheless tend to show that the times in which John 
Wycliffe lived were, in many particulars, remarkably like 
our own; and that the social and political phenomena of 
modern days is no new thing. The subversive elements in 
every age are true to type and tend to plot and plan and 
speak and act in much the same way. 

There is no reason to believe that John Wycliffe himself 
was in any way identified with this movement. Had there 
been the least evidence to that effect, it would certainly have 
been laid to his charge when proceedings were taken against 
him. It was not, however, one of the things he was made 
to answer. Yet there can be no denying that unbalanced 
and unscrupulous men like John Ball did endeavour to 
add an air of respectability to their designs by associating 
themselves with Wycliffe’s views and claiming the authority 
of his principles in support of their policy. This is a practice 
with which we are equally familiar to-day. 

Another respect in which the age of Wycliffe was very much 
like our own was in the conflict that existed between those 
two ideas which we know as nationalism and internationalism. 
It is here that Wycliffe rendered his country a very valuable 
service; and it is here that his example has a real lesson and 
warning for us to-day. The problem in his time was the 
same as ours, only reversed. 

John Wycliffe lived in an age when there was a very real 
international authority, and at a time when the spirit of 
nationalism was beginning to be born, in spite of all the 
attempts of internationalism to strangle it at birth. We 
live in a time when national authority is a very real thing 
and in a day when attempts are being made to recreate the 
international spirit. In Wycliffe’s day the international 
authority was mainly religious, in our day it aims at being 
chiefly political. John Wycliffe saw that the two ideas, as 
they were endeavouring to express themselves, were incom- 
patible. The international authority of his day was the 
Papacy. It claimed, even in secular affairs, to be supreme 
over all national authorities and demanded undisputed and 
undivided allegiance to itself on all questions upon which it 
had pronounced. It claimed the right to set up kingdoms, 
distribute crowns, depose kings, dispense sovereigns from 
their oaths, and to absolve subjects from their allegiance. 
This it did, or endeavoured to do, by excommunication and 
interdict. It has been accused of resorting to methods not 
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merely of intrigue and treachery but also to those that were 
morally of a highly condemnable nature. This is referred to 
by Shakespeare in King John, when he makes the Papal 
Legate say: 


“Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou shalt stand curs’d and excommunicate: 
And blesséd shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to a heretic; 

And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 
Canonized, and worshipp’d as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.” 


John Wycliffe’s opposition to the Papacy, particularly 
at first, was mainly political. He withstood its pretensions 
to interfere in secular affairs. In 1373 the Commons com- 
plained of the illegalities of papal agents, and alleged that 
aliens exported treasure and betrayed State secrets. In 
1374 the Crown issued a writ of inquiry, and appointed 
commissioners to go to Bruges to confer on this matter with 
the representatives of the Pope. It is a significant fact that 
Wycliffe was one of these commissioners. Practically, the 
conference came to nothing, except that it seems to have 
strengthened Wycliffe’s opinion that the international 
authority of the Papacy was always used in its own interests, 
which were frequently opposed to national well-being. 
He had to choose between being a patriotic Englishman or 
the obedient supporter of an international authority that 
was often the aider and abettor of the enemies of his own 
country. When such an alternative presented itself he 
decided to be practical rather than merely idealistic. That 
is probably the true secret of Wycliffe’s extraordinary 
popularity whilst he lived; and the explanation of the wide 
dissemination of his other views and opinions that were so 
contrary to the accepted ideas of his time. 

John Wycliffe, then, was first and foremost an Englishman 
who loved his country, who served its national interests, 
who refused to be drawn aside by the sophisticated arguments 
of a spurious and specious internationalism. Unlike many 
to-day, he realized that a bad patriot no more makes a good 
internationalist than a bad parent makes a good citizen. 
Such a thought would naturally occur to one who lived in 
days when a new national spirit was beginning to assert 
itself, when the people of Europe, and particularly the 
English, were beginning to be nationally self-conscious. 
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The medizval conception of a World State was a legacy 
from the Roman Empire. The universal dominion of the 
Cesars was replaced by the temporal supremacy of the Popes. 
The claim constituted a challenge to the national sovereignty 
of the independent states that were in the gradual process of 
formation and consolidation at the time when Wycliffe 
lived. The result was an inevitable conflict between the 
theoretical necessities of a fictitious internationalism and 
the material interests of particular nations. The inter- 
national theory would be appealed to, made use of, supported 
or repudiated by one nation or another, by ambitious 
individuals, economic groups, political parties, or social 
classes, just so far as each could advance its own interest 
by doing so. The Papacy generally lent the weight of its 
support alternately to this, that, or the other, often without 
regard to moral considerations, according as it could serve 
its own ends best by so doing. It was an intolerable 
situation, made worse by the fact that the monasteries 
and alien priories owed allegiance to an authority outside 
the country that was often actively supporting the King’s 
enemies. By the system known as Papal provisions, 
foreigners were frequently intruded into high positions 
within the country to the exclusion of English subjects. 
These foreigners did not necessarily become what we should 
call naturalized. Often they were non-resident. Therefore, 
without fulfilling the duties of their position, they drew 
lucrative emoluments that went to support them in their 
machinations at foreign courts against the national interests 
of the country with which they were supposed to be identified. 
In this and other ways large sums of money went abroad 
every year to help maintain an international system that 
not only supported, but even financed, the enemies of the 
country. It was stated in the Parliament of the day that 
the taxes levied by the Pope were five times as large as those 
imposed by the King. 

During Wycliffe’s lifetime, England was at war with 
France. It was then that the seat of the Papacy was 
removed from Rome to Avignon, where the Popes became 
the passive and docile tools of the French King. This meant 
that the acknowledgment of the international claims of the 
Papacy involved, practically, the support of England’s 
enemies. It meant taking sides against the national interest 
of one’s own country; sometimes knowingly, sometimes 
unintentionally and unconsciously. It opened ‘the flood- 
gates to intrigue, espionage, and treachery. This was one 
of the chief causes of the Reformation later, of which John 
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Wycliffe was the principal precursor if not the actual 
originator. Many people mistakenly suppose that the 
Reformation was solely concerned with doctrinal abuses 
and moral scandals. They were certainly in a large mea- 
sure contributory, but the primary cause was political 
and indissolubly connected with the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

The key to John Wycliffe’s life, and work, and views, and 
character, is that he was, above all things, a staunch patriot 
who put his country first and endeavoured to advance those 
interests that would best promote the welfare and security 
of his own nation. He had an outlook that was not narrowed 
by party, class, or section, such as so often happens to those 
who plausibly claim to take a wider view. The internation- 
alism of the Papacy in the Middle Ages was a splendid ideal, 
but one incapable of realization. It was debased and de- 
stroyed by being made use of by unscrupulous persons who 
had ends of their own to serve. 

This is the lesson for our own time which in so many 
respects resembles the age in which Wycliffe lived. In 
his day internationalism was chiefly associated with religious 
views. In our time it is chiefly connected with economic 
opinions. It was then, and is now, generally appealed to 
in order to advance some particular interest. Then, it was 
Kcclesiasticism; now it is Socialism. The splendid ideal 
of internationalism, of a universal State, the Parliament of 
Man, the federation of the world, is not necessarily identi- 
fied with any special cause; but, as in the Middle Ages it 
was seized upon by ecclesiastics for their own purposes, so 
to-day it is made use of by Socialists and Communists for 
their own ends—in both cases regardless of national interests. 
In every age and every time it is always inimical to the 
national well-being for any section of the community to 
identify itself so closely with any international organization 
as to be obliged to obey its behests rather than consult 
the true interests of its own country. It becomes a positive 
source of danger when an international organization is 
largely composed of, or is subtly used by, those who are 
the secret or avowed enemies of one’s own land. It makes 
no difference whether the seat of the international organiza- 
tion be at Rome, or Geneva, or Amsterdam, or Hamburg, 
or Moscow. 

Patriotism has become an unpopular virtue. It is often 
condemned in an Englishman by those who commend and 
support it in Irish Sinn Feiners, Indian Swarajists, Egyptian 
and Chinese Nationalists. A recent writer has said: 
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“Patriotism must be dethroned; this spurious 
virtue, this narrow and unworthy ideal, must be re- 
nounced before there can be any solid hope for humanity. 
Let patriotism be subdued. Let it be removed from the 
pinnacle of a virtue and be replaced by humanitarianism, 
and there shall dawn the day of peace on earth and 
good will to man.” 


That might be so if human nature were other than it is. 
Many persons, however, 


‘“‘ who condemn patriotism are simply lacking in public 
spirit, or their loyalty is monopolized by some fad or 
cause which is a poor substitute for love of country. 
-The man who has no prejudices in favour of his own 
family or country is generally an unamiable creature.” 


“Who,” says Ruskin, ‘‘ would not scorn, and that justly, 
a man who had no patriotism.” 

Mazzini was a man who was both a patriot and a humani- 
tarian, yet it was his conviction that it was only through 
one’s country that one could be sure of rendering real service 
to humanity. “In labouring for our country,” says he, 
“we labour for humanity. Our country is the fulcrum of 
the lever we have to wield for the common good. If we 
abandon that fulcrum we run the risk of rendering ourselves 
useless, not only to humanity, but to our country itself.” 
Yet it is to do that very thing that our internationalists and 
cosmopolitans endeavour to persuade us. 

Patriotism is the love of our country because it is our 
country. It resembles in this respect family affection. 
As someone has reminded us, we can love our country 
without hating or despising or injuring any other country, 
in exactly the same way as we can love our family without 
hating or despising or injuring any other family. This is 
why those who seek to destroy patriotism often seek, also, 
the destruction of family life. We love our mother not 
because she is better than other mothers but simply because 
she is our mother. We love our country for exactly the 
same reason. We love our country because we know it 
best. It is our home, it is the home of our fathers, it contains 
the ashes of our dead. It is hallowed to us by a thousand 
tender and sacred associations. It is the place where we 
were born, and where we hope to die. Other countries may 
surpass our own in power and dominion, in art, science, and 
thought. But this makes no difference to our feelings. 
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We still continue to love our country best. Its tongue is 
ours; its people are our people; its traditions are ours; its 
peculiar genius is ours. In a very real sense our native 
land is our mother-country. 

That was the spirit of John Wycliffe. He lived in the 
days when the sense of national self-consciousness was just 
coming to the birth. Therefore he felt it strongly and 
would not allow even his allegiance to an international 
ecclesiastical system to supplant his patriotism. 

It was this love of his mother-country and his own folk 
which inspired him to give to his fellow-countrymen the best 
thing he knew, the Bible, in their mother-tongue. 


Rospert J. STURDEE 


THE FUTURE OF COMMUNISM IN BRITAIN 


WHEN the results of the polls at the General Election were 
declared, it was shown that in twenty-one cases out of 
twenty-five the Communist Party candidates had lost their 
deposits, that no Communist had been returned to Parlia- . 
ment, and that Comrade Saklatvala, the only Communist 
member in the last Parliament, had lost his seat. Twenty- 
one lost deposits amount to £3,150. Add about £2,500 
to cover the cost of literature, special issues of the Workers’ 
Life, and other items, and a figure of £5,650 is arrived at, a 
fair estimate of what the General Election cost the Com- 
munist Party. Seeing that the special election fund raised 
in this country amounted on May 31st to only £2,612, the 
apparently futile efforts of the Red candidates cost Moscow 
over £3,000 in hard cash. 

On the face of things, this seems a very poor investment, 
and the fact that all the Communist candidates put together 
secured only just over 50,000 votes is already being cited in 
various quarters as proof that Communism in this country 
is dying, and that, if ignored and left alone, it will soon come 
to a natural end. It might surprise many people to know 
that Moscow is delighted with the result of the General 
Election, and that the Communist candidates achieved their 
end. These candidates were run, not on the initiative of the 
Executive of the Communist Party of Great Britain, but on 
definite orders from Moscow. It was known that not one of 
them had a dog’s chance, but the Bolshevik leaders were 
sufficiently wide awake to see, eighteen months ago, that the 
only Socialist Party that had a chance of being returned in 
power to Westminster was a strictly moderate party, and 
that the Party could be made to appear even more moderate 
if it was opposed in the election by Communists. It. must 
not be thought that the Socialist leaders were cognizant of 
the workings of the minds of the Politbureau of the Third 
International, but it is unquestionable that Communist 
intervention gained additional votes for them. Moscow was 
not in the least interested in getting its candidates returned 
to the House of Commons. With the possible exception of 
Dr. Dunstan, who is the legal adviser to the Communist 
movement on leaflets and Press articles, not one of the 
candidates was a person of any real importance behind the 
scenes. The tactics of the Communist Party at the General 
Election were in accordance with the instructions laid 
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down by Lenin in his Left Wing Communism in 1920. He 
said: 


“That the Hendersons, Clynes, MacDonalds and Snow- 
dens are hopelessly reactionary is true . . . but it does not 
necessarily follow that to support them means treason to the 
revolution; on the contrary, in the interests of the revolution 
the revolutionaries of the working class must render to these 
gentlemen a certain Parliamentary support .. . the British 
Communists . . . must help the Hendersons and Snowdens 
to vanquish Lloyd George and Churchill.” 


Even the possibility of the leaders of the Labour Party 
refusing Communist affiliation was not overlooked by Lenin. 
With such a situation in view as arose at the General Election 
he wrote: 


“Should the Hendersons and the Snowdens refuse to 
form a bloc with the Communists . . . we would put forward 
our candidates; only in very insignificant numbers, and only 
in safe districts—that 1s, where our candidates would not help 
to elect a Liberal against a Labourite.” 


These instructions of Lenin’s were reaffirmed in the Thesis 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, issued in February 1928, which stated: 


“Party candidates will only oppose Labour candidates 
where Communist opposition to a Labour candidate would 
not result in a Capitalist victory.” 


What Moscow wanted was the return of a Socialist Govern- 
ment that would renew trade and diplomatic relations with 
the Soviets, and thus make the task of sowing the seeds of 
revolution throughout the Empire even easier than before the 
Arcos raid. From the point of view of the Bolshevists, 
London is an ideal clearing-house for Red propaganda, 
sabotage, and espionage activities in this country, in the 
colonies and dominions, and in the Americas. It is the 
binding-knot of the revolutionary network of the Politbureau 
and the Foreign Section of the G.P.U., in which Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Boulogne, Paris, and Berlin all have their 
places. Just as London is the centre of the world for 
finance and trade, so it is the logical centre for revolutionary 
activity, and the heart of the Empire that Moscow is 
striving to destroy. The Socialist Government is in office, 
but not in power, and at the moment of writing it is not 
possible to say whether they will be able to fulfil their 
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promise to renew relations with the Soviets. If they do, the 
Communist participation in the General Election will have 
proved a very good investment for Moscow. 

The question that has to be considered at the moment is 
the future of the Communist movement in Britain. To the 
casual observer—and the British public as a whole are but 
casual observers of revolutionary movements—the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain is semi-moribund, low in 
membership, and, from the election results, lacking in 
appreciable support throughout the country. That is pre- 
cisely the impression the Communist leaders want the consti- 
tutional section of the public to have in their minds. Ever 
since the end of 1927 the Communist Party has been 
developing the policy of “ getting underground.” During 
the past eighteen months the Party, as such, has been carrying 
on fewer open activities, but the volume of Moscow propa- 
ganda has actually increased, being disseminated through 
such organizations as the National Minority Movement, the 
International Class War Prisoners’ Aid, the Workers’ Inter- 
national Relief, the Workers’ Legion, the British Workers’ 
Sports Federation, the League against Imperialism, the 
Workers’ Welfare League of India, the Friends of Soviet 
Russia, the National Unemployed Workers’ Committee 
Movement, the Young Communist League, and other bodies. 
Through these organizations the Communist Party is able to 
get the support of many “ left-wingers’’ who would never 
become members of the Party itself. 

At the end of 1928, Tom Bell and others came back from 
Moscow with the instructions that had been formulated at 
the Sixth World Congress of the Communist International in 
August. These orders, which stated specifically that ‘ the 
preparations for the transference to underground conditions 
must be undertaken now,” may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Organize on the basis that an ultimate conflict 
between Great Britain and the Soviets is inevitable. 

(b) Build up cells in the factories and trade unions, con- 
centrating “‘ primarily on the industries which serve 
the mobilization for and conduct of war.” 

(c) Perfect illegal secret organizations, and consider 
methods of improving systems of espionage and 
counter-espionage. 

(d) Increase revolutionary activity in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, not only by the distribution of 
literature, but by putting Communists secretly into 
the Forces. 
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Two months later, Harry Pollitt, George Allison (who was 
deported from India), and Nat Watkins came back from 
Moscow with further instructions for work in the chemical, 
metal, and textile industries, and for the railways. 

Every effort has been made, is being made at the present 
time, and will be made in the coming months, to put these 
instructions into practice. Possibly the clearest picture of 
what is taking place can be obtained by considering the 
activities of the various organizations deputed to do the 
work. The National Minority Movement, which is respon- 
sible for work in the trade unions, has been active particularly 
among railway, metal, and textile workers. On January 5th 
and 6th, a conference of the Railway Workers’ Minority 
Movement was held in London, and it was decided: (1) That 
a drive should be made for one union for railway workers, 
with one union for all transport workers as the final 
objective; (2) that an attack be made on the conciliation 
machinery, known as the sectional councils; (3) that local 
pressure be exercised for increases in wages and, (4) that 
plans be formulated to hold up the transport of material and 
troops in the event of any war. It was pointed out at the 
Conference that, if the railways were unable to function, the 
country would be crippled, but there was no reference to 
strike action, the inference being that other methods would 
be employed to stop the railways. A further conference of 
railwaymen has since been held, at Derby, on June 2nd, 
when arrangements were made for the intensification, 
during the coming months, of the above plans. The most 
prominent men in the “ Red” agitation on the railways are 
W. Loeber, 8. Purkiss, T. Strudwick, and Creed. 

The Minority Movement is also active among the metal 
workers, and its position is strengthened by the fact that 
one of its most important members, Jack Tanner, is Chair- 
man of the London District Committee of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. On March 3rd a conference of Com- 
munists in the engineering industry was held in Manchester, 
and was attended by a Moscow representative in the person 
of Schiiller, of the Young Communist International. At 
this meeting the opinion was expressed that it would be pos- 
sible to bring about an extensive strike in the metal industry 
in September, and plans were formulated to this end. In 
both the cotton and wool sections of the textile industry the 
Minority. Movement has been active, the campaign being 
under the direction of W. Brain, formerly the Communist 
Party organizer on the North-East Coast, Lily Webb, and 
Joe Lynch. The next few months will see yet further 
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attempts to cause trouble in this industry. The Sixth 
Annual Conference of the National Minority Movement is to 
to held in London on August 24th and 25th. 

The Workers’ Legion, which is the Labour League of 
Ex-Service Men reconstituted in a form to permit of the 
enrolment of all ‘‘ militants,” whether ex-service men or not, 
is the organization detailed by Moscow to conduct the pro- 
paganda in the Forces. Since the beginning of May, 
sections of the Workers’ Legion have distributed ‘‘ Red ” 
literature, such as The Soldiers’ Programme and The Sailors’ 
and Marines’ Programme, at Aldershot, Woolwich, Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, and in Hyde Park. At the same time dis- 
tributions of illegal and seditious literature, bearing no 
printer’s name, have been carried out secretly at Catterick 
and Aldershot. Propaganda in the Forces will be intensified 
during July, culminating in a special campaign round about 
August Ist, which has been selected by Moscow as the 
“international fighting day against imperialist war.” The 
directing hand behind the scenes of propaganda in the Forces 
is T. H. Wintringham, who, like Andrew Rothstein, does not 
court the limelight of the public platform. On May 16th 
Tom Bell was in Brussels at a conference of the West 
European Bureau of the Communist International, and he 
received further instructions for “ anti-militarist work.” 

The League against Imperialism, which has Mr. James 
Maxton, M.P., as its Chairman, and Mr. R. F. O. Bridgeman, 
C.M.G., M.V.O., as the secretary of its British branch, is 
active and is likely to become increasingly so as a result 
of recent events in India. An international conference 
of the League is to be held in Paris in July, at which 
delegates from all over the world will be present. The 
Bolshevik campaign is at present being concentrated on 
India, and for this reason such organizations as the League 
against Imperialism, the Indian Seamen’s Union under 
Upadhyaya, and the Workers’ Welfare League of India, 
which is affiliated to and subsidized by the Pan-Pacific 
Secretariat, are likely to become of increasing importance. 
There has always been close contact between the Communist 
Party in this country and the ‘“ Red” plotters in India, 
members of Upadhyaya’s union being used as couriers, and 
the next twelve months are likely to see determined attempts 
by Moscow to bring about disorders, even more serious than 
those of the past, in this part of the Empire. As China was 
the spear-head of the attack in 1926, so is India in 1929. 

The British Workers’ Sports Federation is another organiza- 
tion that is playing an increasingly important rdle in the 
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Red scheme of attack. This organization uses sport as a 
cover for Communist propaganda, and by means of cycle, 
cricket, football, and other sports’ clubs, it creates an 
organized body of young “‘left-wingers.”’ It works in close 
touch with the Young Communist League and the Workers’ 
Legion, while plans are on foot for affiliation to the Reds’ 
Sports International of Moscow. At the present time the 
B.W.S.F. is concentrating, in conjunction with the Workers’ 
Legion, on the formation of Red cycling corps in various 
parts of the country. The real purpose of this move is to 
organize cycling “comrades”? who can be used for local 
Communist courier work and for the distribution of leaflets 
in military commands and naval ports. 

Since it organized the march to London at the beginning 
of the year, the National Unemployed Workers’ Committee 
Movement has been attempting to organize the unemployed 
in the various industrial districts and London, Sidney Elias, 
formerly of South Wales and the North-East Coast, being 
active in this work. The Young Communist League is at 
present concentrating on anti-Scout propaganda, in con- 
nection with the international jamboree that is to take place 
at Liverpool. Fred Douglas is in charge of this particular 
campaign, and co-operating with him is the ‘“‘ Red ”’ section 
of the Teachers’ Labour League. The Friends of Soviet 
Russia is continuing its “cultural” propaganda; and the 
International Class War Prisoners’ Aid, the organization that 
was originally established to act as a cover for Communist 
activity should the Party be at any time declared illegal, 
continues to function, though quietly at present. In the 
“‘ underground,” or “‘ Supplementary,” Branch of the Com- 
munist Party, which is really the important section where the 
“big”? people in the movement are to be found, there is 
much activity. The courier system, which is responsible for 
the circulation of instructions and money, has been over- 
hauled; contacts with abroad have been strengthened, thus 
making it possible for the Moscow agent, Schiiller, to enter and 
leave the country undetected; and the espionage section has 
been enlarged, as also has the machinery for illegal propa- 
ganda in the armed forces. The Communist Party also has 
an active counter-espionage section, which is intended to 
preserve the movement from attacks by the authorities or 
penetration by members of anti-Communist bodies. It 
must not be forgotten that the Soviet Secret Police, the 
G.P.U., is singularly efficient in both its Home and. Foreign 
Sections. 

This, in brief, is the present state of affairs in the Com- 
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munist movement in this country, and it gives some indica- 
tion of the lines of future development. On the purely 
industrial side the National Minority Movement will con- 
tinue to concentrate on the chemical, textile, metal industries, 
and on the railways, while towards the end of the year steps 
will be taken to exploit the situation in the coalfields arising 
out of the expiry of the wage agreements. Special attention 
will be paid to the organization of Red “cells” in the 
industries engaged on the production of material for the 
Forces, in seaports, at railway junctions and even at air- 
ports. This line of activity was ordered at the conference in 
Brussels on May 16th. The campaign in the chemical 
industry will be extended to the oil industry, and the Chemical 
Workers’ Industrial Union will attempt to organize the oil- 
workers. This union is led by Ted Blackwell, who is in 
close touch with the Communists. 

At the June Plenum of the Communist International an 
important discussion took place on strike strategy and 
tactics, and the decisions of this conference doubtless will be 
discussed at the Minority Movement conference. With the 
coming of a Socialist Government the Communists will con- 
centrate more and more on stirring up sectional strikes, as 
attempts to drive one trade union or another into a national 
stoppage of work. As has already been indicated, attempts 
will be made to intensify propaganda in H.M. Forces, the 
newly formed “‘ Red” cycling corps of the British Workers’ 
Sports Federation being employed as a possible method of dis- 
tribution. Mowcow is particularly keen at the present time 
on this phase of revolutionary activity. As the Moscow 
campaign in India extends, so will the League against 
Imperialism, all the more useful because it is nominally 
under non-Communist leadership, become more important, 
and India is likely to be the chief subject of discussion at the 
Conference in Paris in July. 

At the present time a great deal hinges on whether or not 
trade and diplomatic relations are renewed with the Soviets. 
If Arcos House and Chesham House are reopened in the 
heart of the Empire as clearing-houses for the Third Inter- 
national, the difficulties at present attendant on the financing 
and directing of Communist activities in this country will be 
smoothed out. It is naturally easier for Andrew Rothstein 
to keep contact with the Third International through an 
office in Moorgate, London, than his having to journey across 
Europe to Number 1, Place Sapojkovskaia, in Moscow. But 
whether or not relations are renewed, the Communist move- 
ment in this country will go on. Its activities may not be 
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obvious to the general public, for underground activity 
through controlled organizations is the order of the day, but 
Communism will continue to make itself felt inside the trade 
unions, and although there are no Communists in the House 
of Commons, there are among the newly elected Socialist 
members some who have shown themselves not unsympa- 
thetic towards Moscow in the past. The policy of preaching 
that Communism is dead in England is not only erroneous; 
it is of definite assistance to the Communist cause. 


J. BAKER WHITE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE FREE TRADE FOLLY 


THANET PLACE, BROADSTAIRS, KENT 
June 15, 1929 


To THE EpitTor or THE National Review. 


Dzar Sir,—I thank you for yours of the 14th. The Con- 
servative Party deserve all they got at this election. Although 
I spent nearly £10,000 in placing my ideas before the people, 
I should have been exceedingly sorry to have seen them 
returned with a majority that would have left them in power 
for another four years. In my opinion there is no Con- 
servative Party to-day—for the last five years we have had 
a Coalition Government, those who believe in so-called Free 
Trade and those who are against it, with those who want our 
present so-called Free Trade system to be continued, in charge 
of the Cabinet—the deliberate saying as little as possible by 
the Conservative Organization during the election regarding 
Safeguarding must have been on instructions from the 
Cabinet, and if that is so the sooner those Free Traders go 
over to the Liberal Party, the better for the Conservatives 
and the country. 

From the letters I receive congratulating me on my 
articles, it is obvious that the whole country is seething with 
dissatisfaction at this ghastly system being continued so 
long. I was offered from various people scores of thousands 
of pounds to organize real propaganda for treating other 
nations’ goods as they treat ours, but it came too late. I 
believe I could get several hundred thousand pounds sub- 
scribed with this object without any difficulty whatever from 
patriotic British business men. 

I am only waiting now to see what happens when the 
House gets really working again, but you can believe me if 
the Free Traders in the Conservative Party think they are 
going to get anywhere with their policy, they are wrong. 
They may ruin the Party for twenty years if that is any 
Satisfaction to them, but there will be no chance whatever 
of stemming the ever-growing waves of Socialism unless the 
Conservatives beat the big drum in every working-class dis- 
trict, making it plain that they are going to treat the manu- 
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factured goods of foreign countries in the same manner as those 
countries treat the products of the British workers, and also that 
where any country pays smaller wages or hours are longer than 
in Britain, goods coming from such countries will be taxed to 
equalize the difference. Those are simple statements that 
every working man and woman can understand. All this 
cant about housing, larger railway wagons, better roads, 
increase of the budget to £1,000,000,000 is just eyewash for 
our inexperienced voters who rely upon the Leaders. 
Every Party is in favour of increasing the number of houses, 
a novice can see the waste in small wagons and the advis- 
ability of roads as required, but there is only one thing that 
counts: ‘‘ Sell more British manufactures in the home and 
foreign markets.” Was there anything in a single political 
speech at this election of any Party that gives even a sug- 
gestion how that shall be done on a large scale? It is true 
that Free Traders say reduce wages, and they have lost no 
time in attacking the wages of 400,000 workers in Lancashire, 
and if this attack succeeds, we shall see it in Bradford and 
gradually throughout the land, and so will come ever- 
growing waves of Socialists until the Conservative Party is 
““down and out,’ and the spending power of the whole 
nation will be on a lower scale. 

Because our forefathers secured us our Empire we are able 
to sustain for a while longer this miserable Free Trade idea 
of making every other nation prosperous at the expense of 
the British worker. These so-called ‘‘ economic ” writers and 
theorists are working for those who are interested in this 
ghastly system being maintained as hard as they can. The 
Liberals and Socialist Free Traders are incapable of realizing 
that the mere safeguarding of a few lines of manufactures 
has created such a fear of a general Tariff in Britain amongst 
the foreign nations of the world that they are, every one, 
on the soft pedal about taxing imports further. These 
taxes have already done more towards real Free Trade 
and friendship with America than all the Liberal and 
Free Traders’ preaching have done during the last fifty 
years. 

There is no hope for any Party in Great Britain that does 
not throw overboard these men who are either incapable of 
changing their ideas or, like the Lancashire cotton spinners, 
desire lower wages in Britain to enable them to compete in 
India and China, where the millhands are paid a few coppers 
per day for longer hours than in Britain. The last thing those 
Lancashire Free Trade millowners want to see is this crowd 
of idle workers outside their gates melt away through being 
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able to find employment in other industries at better wages, 
as certainly would be the case if Britain insisted upon taxing 
foreign manufactures coming into Britain to the same extent 
as those countries tax British goods entering their markets. 
I am, yours sincerely, 
(Signed) E. H. VustEy 


P.S.—You are welcome to publish this letter if you desire, 
and also my earlier articles. 


“THE GOAT OF ALL THE WORLD” 


(It is so unusual for any American newspaper to attempt to do justice to any 
action, or attitude, of Great Britain, that the following appreciation in the 
Wall Street Journal (May 13th) will have all the charm of novelty to our readers. 
—Epiror, N.R.} 


Farr PuLay FOR BRITAIN 


No thinking American need take offence if the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wastes no time in turning down the 
Young plan to diminish the German reparations at the 
expense of Great Britain in order to conciliate the continental 
Allies. No nation cares to be called an “‘ easy mark” quite 
so casually as all that. Britain has met her war liabilities 
honourably and promptly, which is more than any other 
nation can say, and her good faith should not be abused. 

It is conceded that no power as concerns this country 
was granted to the American representatives at the Repara- 
tions Conference. Our demand for a full indemnity to the 
last cent for the expenses of our army of occupation of the 
Rhine should not be thrown up against Mr. Young, although 
to the British it might seem a trifle ungrateful. Perhaps 
it would clarify matters a little to show what Great Britain 
has done in meeting her debt to the United States up to date. 

In 1922 the British negotiators, headed by Mr. Baldwin, 
the present Prime Minister, arranged to make a debt settle- 
ment which has been faithfully met. It was not like a 
German reparations settlement with a whine for easier terms 
every two or three years. It bound Britain to pay it in full 
over ten years at 3 per cent. and fifty-two years at 34 per 
cent., irrespective of what she received elsewhere, and the 
Allies owed her twice what she owed us. 
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Up to date Great Britain has paid us in settlement of 
principal and interest of money advanced, even in those 
fifteen months when we had declared war, but were not ready, 
the sum of $1,200,000,000 and upwards. She has received 
in that time from her own debtors rather less than 
$160,000,000, including her share of the German reparations. 
Is it necessary to find so unworthy an explanation as the 
nearness of the General Election in England for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s refusal to continue his country in 
the character of the goat of all the world? Who ought to 
make sacrifices? Germany is far more lightly taxed than 
Britain and the same is true of France, although France is 
more heavily taxed than Germany. It may be true that 
the willing horse pulls the load, but working a willing horse 
to death is a different matter. 

There is purposely no intention here to exploit senti- 
mental twaddle about brothers in blood and ideals, ‘‘ hands 
across the sea,”’ and all the rest of the after-dinner conven- 
tional stuff. What is much better than that is the frank and 
generous recognition of the way in which Britain alone is 
meeting her obligations to us without quibble or plea of 
poverty, and how casually so high-minded a policy is received 
in this country. 

It may be said here and now that Germany will put an 
implicit repudiation clause in any reparations treaty, but 
Britain will keep her obligations. 
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